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The introduction to this paper defines educational 
evaluation, offers historical details on this facet of higher 
education, and presents the subject in perspective against the broad 
spectrum of higher education. Section 2 presents a general overview 
of practices and literature on teacher preparation and educational 
evaluation, and section 3 reviews current practices^ Section 4, 
entitled "A Model for Assessment of Teacher Preparation Programs," 
recommends that each institution set up a "teacher preparation 
assessment group" that would be responsible for the preparation and 
implementation of the assessments, the analysis of the data, and the 
upgrading of instruments, procedures, and analysis. In section 4, two 
assessment procedures are considered: interaction analysis and survey 
analysis. There follows a description of a sequence of the major 
activities to be completed in the survey analysis of teaciier 
preparation programs. The paper concludes with references, a list of 
dissertations related to assessment procedure, and a directory of 
institutions associated with teacher preparation assessment programs. 
(JA) 
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SECTION I 



INTRODUCTION 

The unprecedented growth of higher education in the United States » 
the complexities born of overexpanslon, and the censure to which this 
social institution has been subjected during the current decade have 
necessitated some searching self-study. Suggest ic-^'is for a reexamination 
of roles and recommendations for innovation and change have been offered 
at all levels: institutions of Higher Education, despite some character- 
istic del iberat ion» have not been slow on the uptake of the new ideas. 
Leaders in the field, roused out of their complacency, have come to 
perceive some justification for the outcry against ''tradi tionaT' and 
''antiquated" procedures. As a result, efforts ^re being made to review 
and to evaluate, to reform and to update. Indeed an era of university 
growth and rationalization in the history of the United States has given 
way to another — of definition, recognition, and evaluation. 

The introduction to this paper purports to define educational 
evaluation, to offer relevant historical details on this important facet 
of higher education, and to present the subject in its proper perspective 
against the broad spectrum of higher education. Subsequent sections will 
thence focus on this significant aspect of the total educational process 
and its potential as a viable technique for curriculum improvement. 

Alfred Schwartz and Stuart C. Tiedeman (1957) explain: 

Evaluation is the process of making judgments and coming 
to decisions about the value of an experience. The 
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process consists of two elements: (1)» a goal or 
objective for the experience to be evaluated must 
be set, and (2), some measure of amount, status or 
progress must be made. An evaluation of the experi- 
ence then involves a carefully considered judgment 
as to the adequacy or effectiveness of the experience 
as measured in the light of the objectives set for it. 

In education, evaluation is the process of judging the 
effectiveness or worth of an educational experience as 
measured agaonst instructional objectives. Evaluation 
makes use of measurement, but is not limited to it, nor 
synonymous with it. Measurement never gives more than 
an answer to the question, ''How much?*' Evaluation, on 
the other hand, seeks an answer to the question, " Of 
what value is the measure of the amount, status, or 
progress when compared with the instructional objec^ 
tives?" 



Measurement, by whatever means it may be accomplished, 
be it a carefully constructed standardized test in 
mathematics or a rating scale designed to measure home 
or personal adjustment, is a basic part of the evalu- 
ation process. But measurement is not enough. Measure- 
ment must be seen in terms of human values and goaDs. 
Evaluation, focused upon phi losophicaUy and psycho- 
logically sound objectives, and based uporl the best 
measurements that can be secured, is a key to securing 
effectiveness in the total educative process [pp. 1-2]. 

Briefly, then^ evaluation is more than a mere compilation of factual data^ 

It "implies a system of values and decisions about values involving human 

judgment [Woodring, 1957» p. 62]." Evalluation requires decisions by 

human beings on accepted practices and their possible improvement. 



The concept of evaluation is not new: its roots, in fact, lie 
deep in antiquity. The Spartans of ancient Greece used tests to measure 
physical prowess and the Athenians carefully selected candidates from 
the property class for training in their Ephebia in the martial arts and 
tactics. Will Durant {]S5^) relates that "China establ ished— first ten- 
tatively under the Han, then definitely under the T*ang dynasties—its 
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system of examination for public office [p. 800]." And the Bible records 
that the Gileadites used the test of the ability to pronounce the Hebrew 
"shibboleth'* to screen friend from foe. 



At the higher education level, evaluation was in evidence in the 
earliest European universities which made their spectacular rise in the 
thirteenth century. At the University of Paris, the Responsions admitted 
the freshman to the university; the Determination , the origin of our 
Bachelor's degree, marked his graduation; the Inception declared him fit 
to be a master; and in Paris, as In Bologna, the Jus obi que docendi con- 
ferred on him the right to teach anywhere. 



The beginningr^ of the modern concept of evaluation were visible 

in the nineteenth cmtury. W. H. Cowley (1970), in the context of the 

current impact cf this concept, records that the first self-study was 

executed in l825f when Harvard's governing boards "accomplished the most 

effective reformation ever made of an American college [p. 152] J' 

The Harvard Corporation^ the Board of Overseers, and 
the faculty all appointed committees which met for 
two years. They redeemed the functions of the Presi- 
dent, they establ i shed instructional departments, they 
instituted a primitive elective system, they sectioned 
classes in the modern languages on the basis of abil- 
ity, they revised the college statutes, and they aban- 
doned money fines for student misdemeanors. And who 
made the decision? The governing boards, stimulated 
by Professor Ticknor's petitions and precipitated by 
student unrest [p. 152]. 



Harvard's reform was infectious. Amherst proposed revision of 
her curriculum to include technological subjects and teacher training, 
and Williams in Massachusetts added the exotic with the introduction of 



foreign languages. Under the German influence, men like Henry Tappan 
(1805-1881) and George Ticknor (1791-1871) advocated the study of the 
experimental sciences ^nd even engineering. 

These developments stimulated the Yale Corporation into reac* 
tionary activity and at the instance of the Governing Board, the Yale 
faculty delivered the Yale Report of 1828, "which served as the defini- 
tive justification of the college system as it then operated [Hofstadter 
S Smith, 1970, p. 252]." The country, however, was outgrowing the doc- 
trine of intellectual discipline and the institution of the Land-Grant 
Act of 1862 and the incorporation of agriculture and the mechanical 
arts in the curriculum combined to produce the historic comprehensive 
American university. 

Vith the opening of Johns Hopkins and the elevation of Daniel 
Coit Gilman (1831-1908) to the presidency of this institution, research 
became formally recognized as a function of the university, even as 
teaching was from its inception, and as public service, too, is today. 
With the added dimension of research, "the research point of view has 
come to dominate undergraduate education and has created the most seri- 
ous conflict in American higher education [Cowley, 1970, p. 156]." 
Kenneth E. Eble observes, "A disproportionate attention to research 
is most often cited as the specific cause for the neglect of teaching 
[Cowley, 1970, p. 156]." But research is here to stay, and research 
has demonstrated that our efforts in education are experiments, which 
once tried, must be evaluated and improved for the progress of human 
society. 
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From the continent of Europe came the first impulse for our 
modern instruments of educational testing, measurement, and evaluation. 
The movement, however, soon developed a distinctly American pattern 
and to the contributions of Sir Francis Galton (1822-1911 ), Alfred 
Binet (1857-1911), and Wilhelm Wundt (1832-1920) were added the studies 
of the World War I period and the active interest of several individuals 
In colleges and universities. 



Even earlier, however, a study had been conducted, which made a 

major impact on the field of education. Five volumes, under the series 

title Adventure in American Education (Aikin. Vol. 1, 19^2; Giles, et_ 

aj^.. Vol. II, 19^2; Smith, Tyler, et^aj^., Vol. Ill, 19^2; Chamber 1 In, 

et^al^., Vol. IV, 19^2; Thirty Schools Tell Their Story . Vol. V, 19^3) 

tell the story of the Eight-Year Study and the thirty schools that 

participated. Schwartz and Tiedeman (1957) comment: 

The Eight-Year Study of students and curricula in 
thirty secondary schools provided an opportunity 
for the development of a full-scale program of 
evaluation. Of great significance to the field of 
educational evaluation was the fact that in this 
study an attempt was made to put an evaluation 
rationale into operation. The teachers, adminis- 
trators, and research workers engaging In the task 
of evaluating the effectiveness of educational 
programs had to develop their own Instruments as 
they sought to evaluate study skills, critical 
thinking, appreciation, and Interests. The Eight- 
Year Study marked a turning point, for It showed 
that testing specialists had too long been con- 
cerned with the knowledge aspects of education 
and had not placed enough emphasis on the so- 
called intangible outcomes of the educative pro- 
cess. The study was also significant In that 
it provided a laboratory In which many of our 
present-day specialists in evaluation were able 
to study at firsthand the problem of evaluation 
in education [p. 8). 
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The period of World War II was one of unlimited experimentation, 
which laid a broader base for the process of evaluation* The augmented 
interest in the subject in the years during and immediately following 
the war is reflected in a spate of literature, which made a profound 
impact on education, psychology, personnel management, and other allied 
areas in whtch the process of evaluation is of significance. 

Most of the action in education, however, was still at the lower 
levels, for innovation and change have ever been slow to penetrate the 
portals of higher learning. The universities, in fact, were the last 
to accept the New Learning of the Renaissance, but when they did,^ changes 
of far-reaching significance swept through both education and religion. 
Of American higher education, Frederick Rudolph (1968) remarks, "Resis- 
tance to fundament^2^' reform was ingrained in the American col I eg late 
and university tradition, as over three hundred years of history demon- 
strated [p. 491]." This conservatism, nevertheless, has permitted modi- 
fications over the years as circumstances have warranted. 

In the twentieth century, a gradual and sometimes imperceptible 
erosion of traditional values in education has been taking place. In 
1916, John Dewey (I9l6, PP* 271-292) emphasized a need for incorporat- 
ing utilitarian studies in the curriculum. Since then, much attention 
has been diverted to vocational and occupational education and to 
experiential learning. The value of internship training Is being 
increasingly acknowledged in the public sector, at the political level, 
and in educational administration; and the professional preparation of 
academic administrators has been a topic of considerable deliberation 
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In academic circles in recent years. Changing trends and changing 
values have made their demands on higher education, demonstrating the 
need for the evaluation of present programs and practices and for pos*- 
sible adjustment and realignment. 

During the current decade, much of the new thinking has been 

unwittingly precipitated by yet another wave of student unrest. Rudolph 

(1968) observes, '*Whi1e governing boards and faculties went about their 

business as usual, students quietly and unknowingly reformed the Ameri*- 

can college and university [pp. The same historian records: 

A student at the University of Texas . . . gave 
expression to a distressingly widespread definition 
of education: "If a professor can make an evalua^ 
tion of how much education he thinks the students 
received, then the student is also in a position to 
make an evaluation of how much education he thinks 
the professor gave him [p. A95]." 

Censure of the old academic order dnd the insistence on revised 
methods and procedures have thus given the concept of educational evalu* 
at ion a new turn. Originally employed to discover the strengths and 
weaknesses of students, evaluation today has become an instrument also 
to assess the value of curricula and the effectiveness of teaching. 
The complexity of establishing norms, however, in academic instruction, 
organization, and administration demands much thought, research, and 
experiment. In the field of education, objectives are sometimes in*- 
tangible and performance and productivity often defy measurement. 
These facts, nonetheless, do not rule out the necessity for and the use 
of evaluation. The variegated pattern of individual characteristics 
and situations makes discovery and interpretation more difficult, but 
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nevertheless more challenging. Acceptance of the challenge has given 
research and experiment a new emphasis underscoring the need for evalu- 
ation. 

Simultaneously with student disaffection, a general discontent 
has been manifest with Higher Education as it is currently offered. 
Determination of the quality and effectiveness of school personnel 
preparation programs has therefore become a major concern not only of 
colleges of education, but also of national bodies like the American 
Council on Education, the American Association of University Professors, 
and the Association of American Colleges, as evidenced by projects 
sponsored and reports published. Such efforts to appraise faculty and 
to assess the quality of programs in Higher Education will be dealt 
with in some detail in a subsequent section, as will other recent 
studies that reflect the growing interest in educational evaluation 
at the level of higher learning. 

The achievement of objectives and goals, however, calls for more 
than efforts in isolation, A need exists for Joint institutional effort 
and for cooperation among teacher training institutions and between such 
institutions and school systems; for the establishment of a common cause, 
and the development of a mechanism for measuring productivity and evalu- 
ating education, that will serve common ends and promote a common inter- 
est in the progress of human society. The complex nature of contemporary 
life, the turmoil and conflict in higher education, and an employment 
market in disequilibrium underscore the desirability of improved methods 
and procedures in teacher education. The absence, however, of unified 



criteria as a basis for such improvement calls for more information on 
methods of evaluating teacher preparation programs. 

This publication, therefore, is a plea for commonality of pur- 
pose and mission in the training of school personnel, in the assess- 
ment of generally accepted practices, and In the conceptualization and 
establishment of improved practices. An effort will be made to present 
an overview of educational evaluation and its impact on teacher prepara- 
tion; to explore current practice; and to offer significant data on the 
strengths and weaknesses of teacher education programs as they are cur- 
rently designed, in the hope that this will permit the establishment of 
a continuous cycle of program improvement as well as assist laymen in 
critical educational roles to relate their efforts to those of the 
profess ional s. 

While it IS not the aim of the authors to evolve the ideal or a 
specific program of teacher education or to develop the perfect design 
for evaluation in education, it is the purpose of this paper to assist 
educators in formulating judgments about the construction and improve- 
ment of programs for the preparation of school personnel and to provide 
an Initial base of Ideas in the development of a strategy for educational 
evaluation. 

Finally, appended to this work is a directory of institutions 
which have made significant progress in assessing graduates, which, it 
is hoped, will generate the communication and contact that will promote 
further experimentation and development. 



SECTION II 



TEACHER PREPARATION AND EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION: 
AN OVERVIEW 

Particular attention to the preparation of school personnel was 
advocated as early as the sixteenth century by Richard Hulcaster 
(c. 1530-1611), English school ma<^ter, educator, and author. This 
pioneer In education anticipated our nx)dern efforts in teacher prepara- 
tion by his recommendations for the formal training of teachers parallel 
t!o that in the professional schools for doctors and lawyers. Mulcaster 
was the first to suggest a training college for teachers. Of seven 
special colleges he planned at the university, one was fpr teachers. 
In Positions (I58I), one of his two major pronouncements on education 
and the virtues of good sense and moderation ir^ teaching, Hulcaster 
makes strong recommendations for "this careful provision for such a 
seminary of masters," setting forth reasons why "this trade requireth 
a particular college [Quick, I896, p. 101]." Since then, over the 
centuries, much progress has been made in the institution of normal 
schools, teachers' colleges, end colleges of education, and in shaping 
prof^fssional values through formal education. 

Today, colleges of education in the United States ©ffer a mosaic 
of quality programs for the initial preparation and the continuing edu- 
cation of teachers and administrators at all levels and of other profes- 
sional personnel engaged \a the process of education in schools, colleges, 

10 
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universities, and public and private agencites. For administrative 
purposes and to ensure specialization possibilities, many institutions 
have organized their courses of instruction into departments which 
offer a wide range of teacher education curricula. Related to differ- 
ent levels and facets of education, some of these departments are: 

Elementary Education 
Secondary Education 

Educational Administration and Supervision 
Counselor Education 
Educa t iona 1 Psychol ogy 
Special Education 

Educational Technology and Library Science 
Higher Education: — Administration 
Curriculum and Instruction 



Supplementing the work of these departments are various bureaus, 
centers, special laboratories, offices, and other services, which directly 
assist the college and community. In the comprehensive American university 
the College of Education plays no small part and the formal training of 
teachers who will guide the destinies of future American cTtizens receives 
due emphasis. 



Of American education. Wood ring observed in 1957: 

Never before in history has a major nation provided 
so much education for so many for so long. Unfor- 
tunately the emphasis on quantity has not been 
accompanied by a similar emphasis on quality; we 
provide more education but it is not at all clear 
that we provide better education than other nations 
or an education that is nearly as good as we can 
provide with our vast resources [p. 4]. 

"Teacher education," said the same author, "Is closely interrelated v^Ith 

all other problems of education and it is In the field of teacher educa- 



tion that problems of educational philosophy are brought most sharply 
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into focus ip. 3]." In 1955 the Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
an independent philanthropic organization instituted by the Ford Founda* 
tion in 1951 » and later the Foundation's educational division, expressed 
concern over the "staggering problem of finding enough good teachers" 
to serve the needs of rising enrollments ( Teachers for Tomorrow , 1955, 
pp. 17~19)- The drive for new sources of teacher supply, however, has 
since overshot the mark and an overcrowded labor market has given prob*- 
lems of quantity a new and unexpected turn. A surplus availability of 
teachers has shifted the emphasis to quality and new and better ways 
of educating teachers are being explored. 

New ideas in education and the extension of postsecondary educa- 
tion as a democratic right have introduced new philosophies and new 
methods of educational leadership. Consequent overexpansion in the area 
of Higher Education, spiralling costs, and the need for augmented federal 
and state support have given rise to the question of accountability. 
Pressures h^ave been exerted for reforming the existing curriculum in 
colleges ;and universities and for th^ Immediate implementation of inno- 
vative <and effective educational programs. Among the recommendations 
made for change, Ann Heiss (1970) distinguishes "new arrangements of 
knowledge, new curriculum patterns, n<sw methods or organization for 
learning, new interrelationships between disciplines, and new ethnic 
studies programs [p. 242]," against which our traditional methods have 
been considered outmoded, inadequate, and unsuited to present and future 
needs. 
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The concepts of universal opportunity and equal access, moreoverp 
have accentuated the insistence on utility in college programs to suit 
the needs and aspirations of the individual. A growing emphasis has 
consequently been apparent on experiential learning and the need for 
the application of thearetical knowledge to real-world situations. 
Educators see the value of firsthand experience in the formal training 
of men and women to function in a variety of capacities* 

The change in educational thought in the current decade has been 
marked by recommendations for the innovative and the distinctive. Sug- 
gestions have been made for a r^rganization of the process of education 
to give the student more responsibility for his own learning and an 
opportunity for direct Involvement with his environment. Among other 
recommendations are a reversal of the traditional teacher-learner roles 
with a view to making the student an active seeker of knowledge; varia- 
tion of the lecture method of teaching; definition of academic goals 
and the means whereby they will be achieved; articulation between course 
objectives and means and departmental objectives and means; and modifi- 
cation of the approach to teaching to suit individual differences. 
Alternative methods that have been tried are 

supervising independent study, tutorials, undergradu- 
ate or graduate seminars, small group dialogues and 
discussions, workshops, student-facul ty col loqulums, 
Intergroup conferences, retreats, films and film^ 
making, field study, or community-centered inter- 
disciplinary studies [Heiss, 1970, p. 2^6]. 

The new forces have made their Impact on teacher education, even 
as they have in other areas. However, lack of data on the effectiveness 
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of the various teaching methods precludes any conclusions abrut the 

ideal educational situation. It is at this point that the process of 

evaluation attains significance. In the trial and error process in 

which we have been involved^ amid the outer/ for innovation and change, 

we would be well-advised not only to examine our dependence on the past 

and the traditional, but also measure and evaluate our success with the 

distinctive!^ and the unique. The emergence of new forces may not neces- 

s&rWy mean the annihilation of the old. Indeed it is possible some of 

the traditional concepts in education will intensify against the thrust 

of the new. The need to gauge educational effectiveness in the face of 

such complexities establishes the rationale for the process of evaluation 

in education. Paul Dressel (1970) writes: 

It should be evident that systematic evaluation of 
instruction is essential. There are at least three 
identifiable reasons why this Is so. The first is 
that it is required for the recognition and reward 
of good instruction; for faculty members, like 
students, are motivated by tangible recognition as 
much as or more than by personal satisfaction. The 
second is to provide knowledge and understanding 
which will make it possible to Improve instruction 
and the learning by students which is the reason for 
providing Instruction. The third, which represents 
an interest on the part of psychological and educa- 
tional researchers who are primarily Interested in 
the nature of learning and the facilitation of it. 
Involves research on instruction, altogether apart 
from whether this research will be used to Irnprove 
the process or not. In fact, however, such research 
is of little consequence unless it does contribute 
to improvement. Thus all three reasons ultimately 
condense Into one: the improvement of the educa- 
tional process [p. 2-64]. 



Other educators vocalize. In equally convincing tones, their 
awareness of the need for educational evaluation. Paul Woodring (1957) 
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declares, ''A continuing critical evaluation of our own institutions is 
an essential part of the democratic process [p. 13l." The democratic 
character of our colleges of education, then, makes it imperative for 
each organization "to assess Its own strengths and weaknesses and 
thereby to Improve its operations and educational programs [Mortimer, 
1972, p. 6]." Robert W. Heath (1969) states, ^Vhether as a develop- 
mental function, as an aid to the practicing educator, or as funda** 
mental research, evaluation of the interaction between a curriculum 
and its environment seems essential [p. 280]." And to the dictums of 
psychologists and researchers, Lewis B. Mayhew (1969) adds: 

TFie establishment, operation, and evaluation of the 
curriculum ought to be one of the central responsi- 
bilities of college faculties and academic adminis- 
tration. It is the vehicle through which the insti- 
tution seeks to make Its most significant impact on 
the lives of students [p. 188]. 

Programs of school personnel preparation may be evaluated by 
making Judgments about the program itself^ by judging the competence 
of the teachers who graduate from the program, or by evaluating the 
learning of the students taught by these teachers. The third approach, 
though the most effective, is the most difficult. "It requires effec- 
tive control of a vast number of variables," says Woodring (1957), "and 
It requires a great deal of time, for the influence of the teacher con- 
tinues throughout the lifetime of tihe pupil, and many of the most Impor- 
tant influences are not easily measurable [p. 62]." The difficulties 
inherent in this method have given the other two alternatives wider use. 
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Currently, however, we have progressed beyond measuring the 
achievement of students as a method of evaluation 3n education. The 
most common approach to the evaluation of Instruction now is through 
student evaluation of their learning experience. Student evaluation 
is doubly effective in that it provides the teacher with appraisal of 
his teaching, textbooks, assignments, examinations, and other consider- 
ations, and the student himself with self-appraisal, for he, too, has 
some responsibility in making the learning process possible. 

The approach is not without its flaws. A low student rating 
does not necessarily reflect poor classroom performance. But, as 
Paul Dressel (1970) says, it is "'relevant to know what students think 
about a teacher and about a course, for when students appraise an 
experience as being poor they are unlikely to attain the optimal bene- 
fit from it [p. 2-65].** 

Other current forms of program evaluation are peer and adminis- 
trative evaluation and self-evaluation. In the matter of instruction, 
peer and administrative evaluation may be addressed to courses ^ their 
content and requirements, the instructional pattern and interdisciplinary 
alignment. Self-evaluation, on the other hand, prompted by student rat- 
ings and peer and administrative comment, is essential to improvement. 

These methods of evaluation have their problems. Validity and 
reUabUtty of ratings, for instance, can be clouded by personal bias 
and prejudice^ but overconcern with such preconceptions would only 
defeat the purposes of eval4iation. 
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In general 9 the goals of evaluation in education are Improvement 
of the educational curriculum, clarification of the purposes of the 
academic program, and measurement of the achievement of these purposes. 
With the introduction of non-traditional programs and the emphasis on 
utility, other goals have been established, but, reiterating Henry S. 
Dyer (1972), the primary purpose of evaluation is basically '^deciding 
on what to do next in order to make things go better in the future 
[p. 392]." 

The concept of usefulness in education has gained ground to the 
detriment of a broad and general education. The humanities, which 
"once were the vital force that exercised spiritual and intellectual 
leadership, • . • today occupy a most equivocal position in the academic 
g£i1axy," says Gustave 0. Arlt [1965, p. vi). The advocates of special- 
ism contend that education must equip the student for specific employ- 
tnent to enable him to take his place in the mainstream of American 
society. Indeed the federal statutes which instituted the Land-Grant 
colleges and occasioned the rise of agricultural extension services and 
vocatfonal education programs had implications that training in specific 
skills would enable learners to utilize these skills with optimal bene- 
fit to themselves and to society. 

Specialism, however, fetters with ignorance, prejudice, and narrow 
provincialism. Discussing the problems of the educational philosophy of 
the ^920*5 and the 193(^'s and the trend toward teacher specialization, 
Woodring (1957) states: 
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The solution appears to lie in requiring a ibroad 
liberal education for all teachers and school 
administrations and at the same time greater 
attention to educational philosophy during the 
period of professional education so that each 
teacher may see beyond his own field. 

The liberally educated teacher will see his subject 
in broader perspective. His aim will be not knowl- 
edge of a subject, but the wisdom which follows 
knowledge. He will teach his subject better because 
of his ability to see beyond it. 

In no profession is liberal education more important 
than in teaching and in few does it play so large a 
part. The teacher's need for such a background is 
not dependent upon the subject to be taught or the 
age level of the pupils with whom he is to work 
[pp. 8-9]. 



The passage of time, moreover, an accelerating technology, and the 
current knowledge explosion continually relegate to obsolescence skills 
that once were specific. When jobs become complex, a need for general 
education manifests itself. It is the liberally educated man then who 
can think, sift, differentiate, deduce, choose, and make wise decisions 
independently. The process of liberal education bffjins early in life, 
continues throughout adulthood, and is never completed. Indeed spec- 
ialised or vocational education, when undertaken, should rest on the 
broad base of a liberal education. 



Changing trends, of necessity, make education a continuing pro- 
cess equipping the student with new skills through a lifetime and pro- 
viding him the wherewithal to cope with mvi problems. But, as James 
Bryant Conant (1958) expresses It, "Neither the mere acquisition of 
Information nor the development of special skills and talents ^an give 
the broad basis of understanding which is essential if our civil izatidn 
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IS to be preserved [p. .viii],'* Expertise in particular areas of study 
does not presuppose an adequate background for citizens of a free nation. 
A program which stresses the mere acquisition of knowledge and skills 
fails to touch ''man's emotional experience as an individual and his 
practical experience as a gregarious animal [Conant, 1958» P« vi!i]." 
It has no ties with the past, on which actually the present Is built; 
fit ignores the wisdom of the ages» from which we received our cultural 
heritage. History, art, literature, and phi losophy are necessary for 
the preservation of all that was good and great and beautiful. The 
transmission of such learning, ^/^ighted and influenced by yesterday, 
Hnks the past with the present and renders form and continuity to 
society. 

Though liberal education must be given the highest priority in 
terms of educating the complete man, this emphasis must not ignore other 
necessary aspects. Therc^ is more than a modicum of truth Sn the de'H^ands 
that seek to project education Into the future as much as to work It 
backwards. In view of the current technological advancement, it can 
hardly be denied that an Introduction to computer science and elec* 
tronics or other aspects of scientific and technological study are 
important In equipping the student to take up his responsibilities 
in a complex world. 

Changing values in society and in life then make It incumbent 
upon Institutions of teacher education to attune the preparation of 
school personnel to the new wants and interests. It would be expedient, 
however, to build future possibilities against that broad culture base 
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of the past on which the structure of the present stands. A sound pro- 
gram of teacher education will prepare the teacher for a lifetime career 
rather ^liiian for his first job or for a specific job. Teacher education 
should lay the groundwork that would support a variety of careers and 
on which education would continue Ic^ng after graduation. 

The process of evaluation in education is a measure of the achieve*^ 
ment of objectives and of the possible need for redefinition or modifi- 
cation. It is a means of determining progress or stagnation in a fast 
changing world. Evaluation helps sift the outmoded and the obsolete 
from the relevant and the useful. It is a search for the right choice 
amongst a host of values and, as such, an invaluable means to decision- 
making which is so essential to teaching and administrative competency 
and to the effective operation of an institution of Higher Education In 
all its phases. Curriculum evaluation has also a diagnostic function 
in that the process helps identification of the regions of the overall 
program that need attention and possible rectification, though the actual 
remedy '*must be sought in more curriculum development and experimentation 
at the project level [Forehand, 1971, p. 582].** Finally, in communica- 
tion with a large and varied population of respondents, evaluation could 
be a vehicle of publicity for the institution which employs it. Paul 
Dressel (1971) observes: 

in a more responsible sense, such evaluation may 
help in determining the relevance of the programs 
to social needs and, thereby, in documenting the 
responsiveness of the institution to society 
[p. 171]. 
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When properly applied, educational evaluation thus holds a d I sa- 
tinet place in the process of education. It becomes a matter of concern, 
however, when it assumes the form of a goal in Itself. A further diffi- 
culty presents in the possible creation of a negative atmosphere of 
constant evaluation. Comparative evaluation programs, moreover, tend 
to promote uniformity of course content and methods of presentation. 
Dressel declares: 

There is no common set of criteria that can be 
used for all programs, and there is no single 
set of standards which can be applied to them 
all. If local standards are developed, they 
will have to be prepared for groups of programs 
with high degree of similarity rather than for 
all [p. 169]. 

In the so-'called diversity of content and method of American education, 
educators perceived one of its great strengths. This ''diversity,'* how- 
ever, has now come under criticism and one wonders whether pur system 
of education offers adequate meaningful choices to suit the backgrounds, 
abilities, and interests of the heterogeneous population Interested in 
postsecondary education. Woodring (1957) declares: 

The educational philosophy for a democratic nation 
cannot be created by one man or by a professional 
group. It must emerge from the convictions of the 
people and must stem from their mores, their folk- 
ways, their ethical beliefs, and their concept of 
the good life. In a diverse nation, it must allow 
for diversity; in a changing culture. It must pro- 
vide for change. Yet it must have sound moorings. 
It cannot be merely a reflection of the current 
tides or the whims of an uncertain people; it must 
have deep roots In the past and possess the stabil- 
ity provided by those roots [p. 5]. 



Implementation of an institutional policy of evaluation may 
encounter an opposition of views and be balked by varying and intangible 
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objectives. Researchers must also face the reality that educators have 
little control over many of the exter ?^1 factors that affect individual 
learning* Indeed the need to define objectives poses the greatest 
problem in educational evaluation, for without a clear-cut purpose the 
process would be meaningless, even impossible. There is an apparent 
need to broaden our concepts on evaluation, to whet our instruments, 
to define performance criteria, to participate and to get actively 
involved. 

It is essential , therefore, that faculties^ administrators, and 
researchers perceive the process of educational evaluation as a neces- 
sary adjunct of the professional activities of those concerned with 
curriculum development in general and with programs pertinent to 
teacher education in particular; and that they give it the priority it 
calls for. As Vtoodring (1970) says, "In spite of the fact that projects 
in teacher education are, by their very nature, difficult to evaluate, 
the problem of evaluation must be accepted as a major responsibility of 
all experimental projects if we are to know the extent of their success 
[p. 62]." We need to overcome our fears that evaluation in education 
is intended as a threat and to develop a truly professional climate in 
which the continued course of curriculum development and improvement 
can be maintained. Success in the area demands clear definition of 
goals and objectives, the accomplishment of these goals and objectives, 
and suggestions for even greater achievement; competency in making wise 
Judgments; and financial support. An equally important need exists for 
a concerted drive to explore common issues and problems and to promote 
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common ends. Progress beyond the merely experimental will necessitate 
a combined effort by universities and colleges of education, foundations 
and sponsoring and professional organizations. 

The evaluation of traditional educational programs has engaged 
the attention of educators and researchers for years. ^'Non-trad It tonal 
programs/' says Hartnett (1972), ''have all of the problems of evaluation 
in the more typical settings, plus a whole set of difficulties all their 
own [p. 31]*'* Evaluation in non-traditional settings assumes another 
and different purpose, namely, the need to establish credibility. Hart- 
nett elucidates: 

In the first years of non-traditional programs 
especially, it will be essential to convince 
others who might be wary — other educators, 
employers, potential students, the public — 
that flexible, non-trad i tional programs can 
be rigorous and demanding, resulting in gradu- 
ates of quality [p. 32]. 

The problems encountered f/n the evaluation of non-traditional 
programs are twofold, arising out of two distinct aspects of the process 
the assessment of individual student growth and development and the 
evaluation of the quality and effectiveness of non-traditional curri- 
cula. The two are closely related and necessary for the establishment 
of credibility. ''The problem is an immense one . . . says Hartnett, 
"for the notions of program efficiency and individual student quality, 
in certain respects, can be expected to be at odds with each other 
[p. 32]." 

That standards in non-traditional programs can be inversely 
related to the number of entrants that actually graduate is borne out 
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by the results of the year*-1ong Educational Testing Service evalu^iitlon 
of Open University programs at the University of Houston, the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, and Rutgers, which suggest "that the program Is not 
appropriate for the academically weak [ The Arizona Republic. May 26, 
1974, p. Bll].'' The ^3tudy, recently concluded, was directed by Hartnett, 
In an effort to determine the effectiveness of the British concept of 
the Open University In non-traditional offerings by American colleges* 

In the evaluation of non-tradt tlonal programs that Include an 
instructional component, achievement measures could be based upon the 
objectives and features of the academic program offered at each insti- 
tution. Here, however, the danger presents that such achievement 
measures might dictate the educational program of the students, rather 
than allow the educational experience to develop In line with their 
needs and aspirations. Non- traditional programs with no Instructional 
component pose an even greater problem for student certification and 
consequently for the evaluation of program efficiency, in this event, 
the assessment of student development and the evaluation of program 
effectiveness may both have to rely on standardized achievement exai^if- 
nattons to demonstrate tSiat graduates of non-traditional programs are 
as proficient as st;idents who graduate from more conventional programs. 

The need Is evident for greater flexibility In awarding recogni- 
tion of merit and In structuring academic programs* Hartnett (1972) 
observes : 

Essential ly» this greater flexibility would be an 
expression of awareness that learning can and does 
take place In different ways for different people 
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and that to continue to provide only one form of , 
instruction and recognition is to be wasteful of 
the country's richest resources. 

This Is not Intended to imply that inany Institutions 
of higher education are not now performing excellent 
educational functions^ 'Traditional'* Is not meant 
to be pejorative, any more than "non-traditionaV Is 
necessarily positive. The point Is that there should 
be both. Students should have options, at least far 
more than are now available [p. 37] • 

Developments over the recent past offer evidence of a growing 
belief that educational evaluation can make a definite contributioc) to 
the Improvement of currtcular design in general, and positive conclusions 
derived show particular appllcabinty to the analysis and Improvement of 
school personnel preparation programs. In August I957t the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, whose prime activity was the support of exper- 
imental programs which promised advancing education In American schools 
and colleges, published Paul Woodr!ng*s report New Directions In Teacher 
Education, "in the hope that this summary [of Its activities during Its 
first six-year period] will stimulate further reexamination about prac- 
tices in teacher education, that it will lead to higher quality In 
teacher preparation, and finally that It will play a useful role in 
the advancement of education [p. vlll] J* In March 1958 the Commission 
on Instruction and Evaluation of the American Council on Education ex- 
pressed an interest "in the relations of teachers and administrators 
because it Is clear that, wherever the principles may lie, these are 
the forces which, together with the students, determine the quality and 
effectiveness of higher education programs [Ellis, 1958, p. vl]." 
Judging from classified advertisements In the press, planning and 
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research and evaluation are becoming a feature of program development 
In American colleges of education* Administrators are looking for 
technical skMis and experience In the development and coordination of 
evaluation activities. In the development of evaluation designs. In 
directing the design and Implementation of formative and summatlve pro 
gram evaluation, and In the use of evaluation consultants* State 
Departments of Education are thinking in terms of comprehensive state- 
wide planning and evaluation systems for elementary, secondary, and 
community college education. The 1ong*-range planning activities of 
the Academy for Educational Development, Inc., Washington, D,C,, for 
colleges, universities, and state systems of higher education, include 
postdoctoral training In Institutional research and evaluation. The 
Intended audience are educators from all levels concerned with partlcu 
lar aspects of evaluation or in need of refresher courses as a result 
of rapid advancement In computer techniques* The sessions have been 
designed to develop skills In educational research, with particular 
emphasis on new practices and perspectives In educational evaluation 
and conceptualization* 

Such efforts, however, are still sporadic and the functions of 

evaluation In education still remain to be developed an^ coordinated 

Into an effective system* As Robert W. Heath (1969) records, 

In many respects the systematic evaluation of curri- 
cula Is only beginning to emerge as a recognizable 
field of educational research* Curriculum reform In 
recent years has grown out of attempts to (l) bring 
tke modern conceptual and methodological status of 
subject-matter fields Into the experience of students, 
(2) apply current pedagogical thinking to classroom 
Instruction, and (3) use the educational process to 
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achieve socla1*-1deo1ogica1 goals* Typic;i11y, curr!*- 
culum evaluation has followed, rather than Inspired, 
these changes [p* 280]* 

The exponents of educational evaluation have expressed disappointment 
with studies designed to evaluate curriculum. In 1966, for Instance, 
0. A. Abramson (1966) recorded a ^'continuing paucity of studies which 
can serve as models for curriculum research [pp. 388*-395]«" In Hay 
1971f Garlle A. Forehand (1971) attributed the lack of systematic pro- 
gress in the area to the problem of comprehensiveness*-- comprehensiveness 
of goals, for example— and the absence of a clear definition of the 
meaning and purposes of evaluation. Heath (1969) aptly sums the reasons 
for the lack of enthusiasm for curriculum evaluation. 

The Instruments employed have frequently been 
insensitive to the most Important effects of 
instruction. Conventional tests, rating scales, 
and questionnaires have ofteji been more convenient 
than relevant. Studies of currlcular effects have 
answered questions of incidental Interest, while 
Issues of central concern have been left to Infor- 
mal, Intuitive Judgment. Though educators and 
parents are aware of socioeconomic, motivational, 
attitudlnal, and emotional differences among 
students 9 these antecedent variables have been ^ 
generally ignored in curriculum evaluation. Too 
often curricula have been defined In terms of 
texts, labels, and catchphrases rather than 
detailed objective descriptions of the educa- 
tional treatment. Also» resistance to rigorous 
evaluation cf instructional programs has come 
from cri ticisr-sensitlve educators and from 
curriculissn innovators who have heavy personal 
and professional investments in their products. 
Finally, the agencies that sponsor nationwide 
curriculum developments have failed to support 
Impart I a 1 eva 1 ua t Ion of the programs they pro- 
mote [p. 280] . 



Far less research has been done in the area of teacher prepara- 
tion programs. What has been attempted, whether of entire teacher 



education programs or of segments of programs » has been scattered and 
inadequate. Most of the available studies have been conducted by 
individual institutions. The following section will outline some 
representative studies In curriculum evaluation In general and in 
the evaluation of school personnel preparation programs, both tradi- 
tional and non-traditional . 



SECTION 111 



CURRENT PRACTICE 

As indicatec^ earlier, some progress has been made In educational 
evaluation during the current century and a striving for excellence or 
at least an effort to meet minimum qualitative standards has been mani- 
fest in colleges and universities In this country. The need for the 
assessment of quality at both the graduate and undergraduate levels has 
been emphasized on a national scale as well as by individual Institutions 
and organizations. The number of organizations formed to conduct curri- 
culum research and evaluation reflects the Interest that has been gener- 
ated in this facet of the educative process. The Center of Instructional 
Research and Curriculum of the University of Illinois, for Instance, 
assisted by th^ faculty and staff of the Institution, has been responsi- 
ble for a series of curriculum studies and several theoretical papers. 
The Center of Curriculum Studies at the University of Minnesota "repre- 
sents a substantival commitment to curriculum research by a major univer- 
sity [Heath, I969, p. 282]." Among other institutions that have a long 
and extensive history of Interest in evaluation are the College of the 
University of Chicago, Michigan State College, and Ant loch College. 
The Educational Testing Service, on the other hand, has been active in 
the evaluation of new curricula and non-traditional programs. 
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For over half a century now, serious consideration has been 
given, on a national basis as well as by individual organizations, to 
curriculum evaluation and to the recognition and appraisal of teaching. 
In addition, toward the middle of the current century, a spate of pro*- 
jects and programs of evaluation developed cut of a concern for general 
education and as a reaction against overspeclal Ization and compartmental* 
Ization. The volume Evaltjatlon in General Education (Oressel , 195A) 
Includes reports of the evaluation practices temployed by a representa*- 
tlve group of colleges concerned with general education. In the special 
area of evaluation of teacher preparation programs, a number of studies, 
pantlcularly from Individual institutions and organizations, have been 
evident* Suggestions and recommendations have been made in the use of 
tests and the development of instruments. The need, however, remains 
for unified criteria and concerted effort. 

In ]S2k President Raymond Hughes of iowa State College made the 
first published appraisal of graduate schools In the United States. In 
1934 the American Council on Education sponsored his second rating and 
published the report of its Committee on Graduate Education. The third 
major study regarding the quality of graduate education was made by 
Hayward Kenlston In 1957* 

More recent studies reflect the dramatic changes that have since 
overtaken academe. In the spring of 1964, the American Council on Edu- 
cation initiated a further and more detailed study of graduate programs, 
with financial support from the National Science Foundation, the National 
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Institutes of Health, and the United States Office of Education; and in 
1966 appeared Allan Cartter*s report An Assessment of Quality In Graduate 
Education (1966). The book Is an answer to a query raised by ACE*s Com- 
mission on Plans and Objectives for Higher Education on the strengths 
and weaknesses of graduate schools In this country 'Wn providing well- 
trained scholars for both teaching and research [Cartter, 1966, p. I].*' 
One of the purposes of the report was improvement of the assessment of 
particular graduate programs In major universities in the United States 
and examination of available techniques of evaluation. Its main concern 
thus was the Improvement of graduate education. Despite carping critics, 
Logan Wilson (1970) was able to report: 

Most gratifying of all was the number of Institu- 
tions reporting to us that they had used the study 
and its results to launch a systematic effort to 
improve their graduate endeavor « • • • the published 
findings unquestionably have spurred some universi- 
ties to give more careful attention to the qualita- 
tive aspects of their graduate- level enterprise 
[p. ix]. 

As planned, in view of the changing academic scene, a fotlow-up 
survey appeared In 1970 with Roose and Anderson's companion report (1970) 
A Rating of Graduate Programs . Updating the Cartter report, the authors 
presented the principal findings of the 1969 Survey of Graduate Education, 
in the hope that they would be of assistance to prospective consumers of 
graduate education, to academic administrators, and, in a time of Increased 
concern over the accountability of higher education, to public authori- 
ties and policy-makers. Like Its pred^^cessor, this follow-up study was 
conceived as an aid to administrators and faculty In the upgrading of 
their graduate programs. 
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In 1970 also appeared The Recognition and Evaluation of Teaching 
by Kenneth E. Eb]e» Director of the Project to Improve College Teaching 
and The Committee on Evaluation. The Project was jointly sponsored by 
the American Association of University Professors and the Association 
of American Colleges and supported by a grant from the Carnegie Corpor- 
ation. The conference on April 10, 1970, in Washington, D. C, of 
students, faculty, and administrators from a wide range of institutions 
of Higher Education, which provided some of the material for this study, 
had agreed that "wisely-formulated, wisely-administered and wisely-used 
student evaluations are useful to improving teaching [Eble, 1970, pp. 
vlij," Eble observes: 

Astin's and Lee's comment seems to be a fair criticism 
of current practices: "If the ultimate measure of the 
teacher's effectiveness is his impact on the student — 
a view which few educators would dispute — It Is unfor- 
tunate that those sources of information most likely 
to yield information about this influence are least 
likely to be used [pp. 10-11]." 

The main thrust of the publication is the significance of student 
evaluation in the assessment and Improvement of teaching effectiveness. 
The author deals at some length with instruments and procedures and 
emphasizes the necessity to establish and maintain an evaluation pro- 
gram. There is relevant comment also on the impact of private student 
response and open evaluation. The monograph Is evidence, not of a 
conclusion that finat or exact answers have been found to the disputed 
questions of how effective teaching has been throughout the country, 
how good It should be, or whether student evaluation of courses and 
teachers actually results in Improved teaching; it is rather an 
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Indication of the Interest and Inquiry these questions can generate. 

Eble concludes: 

If evaluation can contribute to bringing the campus 
together in the common teaching-learning enterprise, 
If it can put some life Into daily routines, tf tt 
can work specific Improvements upon individuals and 
contribute to the general enhancement of teaching, 
if it can add to what we know about teaching and 
lead us to ac^ on that knowledge, then it Is surely 
worth the risks and effort it may involve [p. kS]. 

Concurrently with such changes in educational thought, the insis- 
tence on specialism underscored the need to measure the effectiveness of 
our educational programs. The need for evidence on the value of general 
education prompted several studies that have made lasting contributions 
to educational evaluation. As early as 19^7 the Cooperative Study in 
General Education, directed by Ralph Tyler and sponsored by the American 
Council on Education, developed useful instruments for the assessment 
of growth in regard to genera! education objectives ( Cooperation of 
General Education , I3k7) . Reference has already been made In the ini- 
tial section of this monograph to the Eight-Year Study of the Progres- 
sive Education Association (Smith & Tyler, et_al_. , 1942). Although at 
the high school level, the objectives which this study attempted to 
evaluate are identical with many of the avowed objectives of general 
education. 

Among other projects sponsored by ACE is also George Angel Ts 
survey of evaluation practices conducted in 1948. Relating these prac- 
tices to general objectives it seemed, among the colleges surveyed, 
"that most evaluation was strictly content-oriented, but that objectives 
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Involving nx>re than knowledge were commonly accepted even though student 
achievement relative to them was not being evaluated [Dressel & Mayhew» 
195*, p. 10]. 

In 195* the Council published General Education; Explorations 
in Evaluation , a report of the Cooperative Study of Evaluation in General 
Education. It was initiated in the spring of 1950 and made possible with 
assistance from the Carnegie Corporation of New York and annual contri- 
butions from the 19 participating institutions. The prefatory remarks 
of the authors conclude: 

The mere fact that so many individuals would attend 
so assiduously to a study of evaluation in general 
education is one proof of the strength of the move- 
ment. Few general education teachers are satisfied 
with what they are presently doing and they are 
constantly seeking for new and better ways. We 
have hopes for significant developments in the 
future and we would like to believe that this re- 
port by its realistic summary of present practice, 
may serve in some slight measure to expedite such 
developments [Dressel & Mayhew, 195*» p. x] . 

With the accent on quality and effectiveness, the professional 
preparation of teachers and administrators is a vexed question in higher 
education today. The nuality of college and university teaching, the 
influence of graduate schools on prospective teachers, and the problems 
of graduate practice are matters that have long engaged the attention 
of leaders in the field of higher education. In 19*5 Ernest V. Mollis 
prepared for ACE*s Commission on Teacher Education his report titled 
Toward Improving Ph.D. Programs , which describes and analyzes the Com- 
mission's activities in education and analyzes "a number of studies 
that served to throw considerable new light on the situation and to 
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delineate the issues more sharply [Bigelow, 1945» p. v]." The studies 
employed departmental rating procedures, student evaluation of teaching 
effectiveness, letters from employing groups, and follow-up of former 
graduates. In the three studies the inquiry highlights, the respondents 
were established college teachers. They were well pleased with their 
graduate experience, as far as intellectual values are concerned. Dis*- 
satisfaction, if any, stemmed from the quality and integrity of the 
professor's scholarship rather than from the educational philosophy. 
Most of the group approved the research techniques of the doctoral pro- 
gram and agreed on **the educational significance of firsthand, practical 
experience at soma stage during a college teacher's development [Hoi lis, 
IS'fS, p. 171]. 

The author's comment on the negative aspect of his findings 

offers a valuable hint on instrumentation in educational evaluation. 

Despite the pronounced majority view in each set of 
questionnaires, it is likewise important to stress 
the irreconcilable minority found in each study. 
The nature of the instruments may well account in 
large measure — but possibly not entirely--for the 
fact that the critics were very much better at 
denouncing what they didn't like than in making 
suggestions for improvement. The point of greatest 
tension within each group, attested to by the vigor 
and emotionalism of the statements concerned, had 
to do with the functions and offerings of depart- 
ments of education. The heaviest criticism of all 
tended to come to a head over courses in education 
and supervised practice teaching [Hoi lis, IS'^S, 
p. 171]. 

More recent studies demonstrate the growing interest In evalua- 
tion activity and new directions in measurement and evaluation. Several 
projects have been conceived and implemented over the recent past by 
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individual institutions. In October 1968 Robert T. Alciatore and Ruth 
E. Eckert produced Minnesota Ph.D.s Evaluate Their Training; A Study 
of the Relationship of Various Ph.D. Programs to Later Career Service • 
and Satisfaction . The University's varied program offerings, its specif- 
ic focus on college teaching, and its pioneering efforts and continued 
leadership in institutional self-study made the University an appropriate 
center for the conduct of this study. The inq^Jihry sought data from a 
population of over 1,700 respondents on postdoctoral achievements and 
on the graduate experience in retrospect. Particular attention was 
focused on the subsequent careers and reactions of Minnesota's 33 interns 
who participated in the Ford Fund College Teaching Internship Program 
between September 1953 and June 1956. The study was designed to identify 
the type of skill and knowledge which recipients of the doctoral degree 
applied on the job and, in view of the applicability of these skills and 
knowledges, to appraise the doctoral program in which they were acquired. 
In consideration of the fact that most persons who obtain the doctorate 
johi college and university faculties, the study devoted particular 
attention to teacher education. Candidates who had received formal 
teacher training were compared to those not similarly oriented. 

The study classifies graduates in accordance with five types of 
preparation for coHege teaching and offers statistics of teaching exper- 
ience prior to graduation. In the matter of publications and scholarly 
activities, the findings reveal that candidates with courses in Higher 
Education and teaching experience excel in thesis publication, while 
in the publication of books other than the thesis, the interns lead. 
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Of the 20 factors listed as possible influences in the choice of teach- 
ing as a career » intellectual challenge ranked highest. 

An attempt was made also to discover motives for leaving or not 
entering the teaching profession^ to discern factors contributory to 
success and satisfaction in teaching, and to explore the question of 
identification with teaching as a career. 

The study also investigates the acquisition of skills essential 
to teaching and items related to administrative abilities and profes- 
sional relationships. Views on controversial issues in graduate educa- 
tion are recorded and the authors comment: 

Probably the most striking finding emerging from 
this analysis was the high endorsement given the 
proposal that doctoral candidates expecting to 
join college or university faculties receive more 
training for teaching while in the graduate school. 
This ranked second in the entire list, with 61 per 
cent endorsing it» another 18 per cent expressing 
uncertainty, and 20 per cent opposed to such a 
plan [Alciatore & Eckert, 1968, p. 54] . 

Increased attention was also recommended to the goals of general educa- 
tion and the development of administrative and teaching skills. 

Chapter IV of the study provides further details of the Minne- 
sota Internship Program for College Teachers, financed by the Ford 
Foundation. The inquiry then assumes a two-dimensional aspect, with 
the ex-interns viewing their experience from two angles, namely, impres- 
sions at the time of training and views in retrospect. The group 
expressed general satisfaction with the experience, but stressed the 
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Importance of understudying a master teacher and the need for supervised 
teaching. 

The final chapter records major findings and implications. The 
graduates' appraisals of the Ph.D. experience and the Interns' evalua- 
tion of their special program are separately summed up. Based on their 
conclusions, the authors offer recommendations and suggestions for fur- 
ther study. 

In 1969 Granville B, Johnson published a further study entitled 
Evaluation of the University of South Alabama College of Education 
Teacher Training Program by Analyses of Its Alumni, 1969 . The inquiry, 
presented in three sections, is two-dimensional and spans the five-year 
period 1965 to pre-spring 1969* Section I deals with evaluation by a 
census population of alumni who graduated from the South Alabama College 
of Education during the period under review. Section II ascertains the 
opinions of principals on the Bachelor of Science and Master of Arts 
alumni of the aforesaid College teaching in the Mobile and Baldwin 
counties. Section III presents a summary of the study and its results, 
together with conclusions, limitations, and recommendations. 

The general purpose of the investigation was evaluation of the 

alumni of the College of Education, University of South Alabama, Mobile, 

with a view to improving selection and training techniques at both the 

« 

Bachelor's and Master's degree levels. Two instruments, severally ad- 
dressed to two groups of respondents, in the ultimate analysis, converge 
on an appraisal of the work of the University in the development of the 
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skills, insights, and knowledge essential to effective teaching. The 
selection of the two sources of feedback on South Alabama's teacher 
training program is apt and Judicious. 

The reactions of the alumni to their respective teaching positions 
and the significance of their preparation for the Job are described under 
a series of relevant heads and various tables provide details at a 
glance. The evaluation of principals was elicited through a rating 
scale on 16 variables, the first six presumed significant to teaching, 
and the next ten directly assocf/ated with and descriptive of actual 
classroom performance. In addition, "unsolicited comments" from both 
groups offer interesting and meaningful firsthand information. 

Section Mi sums up the survey. The results of the two surveys, 
separately listed, involve description of alumni reactions and analysis 
of principals' ratingss. The researcher states that, at the time, cor- 
relation between the data generated by the two instruments was under 
investigation (p. 39) and that a factor analysis was being made of these 
two instruments (p. 42). 

A related document (ERIC #ED 060 050), by Granville B. Johnson, 
appeared in 1971 » captioned Evaluation of the University of South Ala- 
bama College of Education Teacher Training Program by Analyses of its 
Alumni , I I - 1971 » A second major purpose was added, viz. to discover 
possible directional trends by a comparison of the results of the 1969 
and 1971 studies. Presented In three sections again, the investigation 
generally follows the format of its predecessor. The design again is 
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that of a dual survey. The first sample comprises all alumni (B.S. 
and M.S.) who graduated between June 1969 and August 1970 from the Col- 
lege of Education, University of Alabama, Mobile. The second sample, 
as previously, was limited to B.S. and M.A. alumni teaching in the 
Mobile and Baldwin counties^ whose qualifications as teachers their 
principals were called upon to rate. The first phase of the inquiry, 
accordingly, presents a self-study by alumni and the second develops 
as an appraisal of the alumni by their principals. The investigator 
s^r'^s up the results of principals' ratings: 

In general, the women are rated higher than the 
men. This was apparent particularly in ''English 
usage," "general vigor and enthusiasm," "general 
cultural background," and on a wide margin In 
"dependability." The differences, however, though 
in the same direction, are not as great as those 
found in the !969 study [p. 3^^] • 



Johnson considers the 1971 study technically superior to the one 
completed In 1969* Begun earlier in the year. It allowed for greater 
initial response and follow-up probe. A doubled sample slze» moreover, 
increased Its validity and reliability. 



The results of the Inquiry reflect the accent on research and a 
greater emphasis on the need for transfer from the theoretical to prac- 
tical. They reveal, at the same time, that certain specific problems 
reported In the 1969 study still persisted. Johnson concludes: 

It may be stated that a study of this type Is meant 
to provide feedback regarding the educational exper- 
iences of undergraduate and graduate students In 
the College of Education. Evaluation of the results 
of this feedback must result In modification both 
qualitative and quantitative of the experiences 
provided students. If this feedback Is not examined 



and used as a criterion for curriculum cfiange and 
teaching emphasis, the purposes for performing this 
investigation have not been met [p. k7] • 

In January 1972 C. Jarvis Wotring completed A Pilot Study to 
Evaluate Teachers Educated at Central Mlc;Tigan University . The results 
of this important study are presented In section four, Activity 1-2, 
page 58 of this paper. 

The new ideas in education have prompted studies that reflect 
the new thinking and represent departures from the traditional. In 
August 1971 Lee Napier published Implementat Ton of a Competency-Based 
Teacher E^^ucation Program, Final Report, Volume I . The purpose of the 
project was to assist implementation of the change from traditional 
instruction programs in teacher education at Jackson State College, 
Mississippi, to programs that are competency-based. This initial 
attempt focused on the faculty and interns of the Jackson State Col- 
lege — Hinds County Teacher Corps Program. 

The researcher provides a relevant description of the setting. 
Thirty Interns (originally 36), all Blacks, and taking their college 
course work at Jackson State College, were placed In three public 
schools in Hinds County, Mississippi, namely, the Bolton Attendance 
Center, Lovette Elementary School, and Westslde Junior High School. 
The University of Toledo Teacher Education Model was selected for the 
competencies and format to be used. During the period July 1970 to 
July 1971, the interns were given eight coi^rses In Early Childhood 
Education and six hours of internship that would cor^nt toward a 
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Master's degree In Early Childhood Education. Each course constituted 
a nx>du1e in competency-based instruction to some extent, varying from 
50 to 100 percent. 

Student evaluation of the program revealed positive reactions to 
competency-based Instruction, In that It involved less pressure and 
brought higher achievement and higher grades. The instruments used 
were questionnaires twice during the year. The Teacher Corps faculty 
were also required to appraise the program as far as it concerned their 
particular involvement In it. Their reactions were equally favorable. 
Chapter IV lists the conclusions reached and the changes that conversion 
from traditional instruction to competency-based instruction will neces- 
sitate In the present institutional structure. 

The concept of per forma nee- based teacher education has received 
equal emphasis. In January 1971 the Division of Elementary and Secon- 
dary Education, Florida State Department of Education, Tallahassee, 
published a study captioned Individualized Inservlce Teacher Education: 
A Performance- Based Module . Originany designed for use In a 75-minute 
workshop session, the module Is adaptable for use in other situations. 
The document includes an evaluation sheet, a post-assessment achieve- 
ment test, a key for evaluation, practice exercises, and a component 
checklist. In December of the same year appeared a related document 
(ERIC #ED 058 166), by Stanley Elam, American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher EducatIon^ titled Performance Based Education: What Is 
the State of the Art? and sponsored by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. The document clarifies the concepts of performance-based 
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teacher education, examines its potential, and identifies advantages 
and the attendant problems and issues. 

Aniong individual projects in the evaluation of teacher training 

programs may be mentioned Clinton A, Erb's A Formative Evaluation of 

An Experimental Teacher Education Project for Juniors in Mathematics 

Education , a paper presented at the Fiftieth National Council of Teachers 

of Mathematics Education. Heath (1969) writes: 

A series of evaluative studies of new science and 
mathematics curricula were reported as these courses 
were introduced on a national basis (Haier, 1362; 
Payette, 1961; Stickell, 1965; Heath & Stlckell, 
1963; Grobman, 196<»; Rosenbloom, 1962; Shuff, 1962). 
These studies, for the most part, employed conven- 
tional achievement tests. Measures of cognitive 
preference or problem-solving style have been the 
object of later research (Heath, 1964b; Travers, 
1965) [p. 282]. 

The Open University is another new concept in education that has 
provoked evaluative study. A Summary of the Instructional System Used 
by the Open University in Great Britain in 197K by David G. Hawkridge 
(1971)? describes the characteristics of the system and the major learn- 
ing resources it offers students. The document describes how course 
units have been developed and provides details of the steps being planned 
to evaluate the effectiveness of the system. 

Reference, however, has already been made to a more Vecent study 
on the adaption of the Open University concept tn American institutions, 
directed by Rodney T. Hartnett, Educational Testing Service. The study 
was conducted in cooperation with the College Entrance Examination Board 
and financed with a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. The Chronicle 



of Higher Education , dated May 28, ]S7^9 quotes from a report of the 



study: 

"The Open University courses required a good deal 
of time and effort, and rather traditional student 
competencies. As such, these courses probably 
should not be regarded as a particularly promising 
means of extending a postsecondary educational 
opportunity to those who might be regarded as edu- 
cationally disadvantaged." 



"The courses clearly appealed most to those who had 
already demonstrated academic competence, came 
disaproportionately from high-status occupations, 
and reported relatively high incomes [pp. 1-2]." 



A nuri)ber of other institutions, too, have conducted studies In 
the evaluation of teacher preparation programs. As individual refer- 
ence to these studies is beyond the scope of this monograph, they have 
been included In the Directory of Institutions appended to this work. 



Present practice in the evaluation of teacher preparation pro- 
grams thus reveals some effort by individual Institutions and organi- 
zations. The time, however, demands a more concerted and sustained 
drive. In view of which the authors of this paper wiDuld reiterate their 
plea for joint institutional effort by institutions of teachr' education 
and for communication and cooperation between these Institutions and 
the school systems. In ]35k Dressel and Mayhew wrote: 

Evaluation of educational achievement Is so complex 
a field that even test experts are humble In the 
presence of the many complications and constantly 
seek to improve their understanding as well as their 
techniques. The need to measure as surely as we can 
the efforts of our educational programs is a compul- 
sion felt by afl educators and administrators. Any 
new light on this problem Is therefore a stimulus 
and a challenge [p. vii]. 
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Applied In the special context of teacher education, this opinion, two 
decades later, still warrants confirmation. 
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SECTION IV 



A MODEL FOR ASSESSMENT OF TEACHER PREPARATION PROGRAMS 

Ig^troduct ton 

As the preceding sections have shown, it is not only important 
from a practical standpoint to assess the effectiveness of your teacher 
preparation programs, but also absolutely essential If teacher prepara- 
tion programs are to remain viable. Higher education has a responsibil- 
ity to become increasingly more responsive and accountable to those it 
serves. Increasing pressure will be put on schools of education to not 
only show that they are doing a "good" Job, but also, in some cases, to 
justify their very existence. The question, then. Is not whether to 
assess teacher preparation programs but how do we do it? 

We recognize that the best indicator of a successful teacher 
preparation program is the performance of the product, which in this 
case is the teacher, and subsequently the performance of the learners 
in the instructional system of which the teacher is a part. In other 
words, how well do the learners perform In society and does their 
behavior contribute to the good of the society of which they are a 
part? What we are specifically referring to is the growing convic- 
tion that teacher performance should be tied to the concept of 
^^student-gain." Has the learner achieved the intended objectives 
of the instructional system of which the teacher is a part? 
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Although worthy of consideration^ these types of measures are 
extremely elusive. The state of the ^rt» at the present time, leaves 
us in a state-of-1 imbo if we are to attempt to use the performance in 
society of o teacher's students as the final criterion in determining 
the effectiveness of our teacher preparation programs. Although we 
are not saying it is impossible, we are saying that at the present 
time we do not know how to effect this type of evaluation program at 
a reasonable cost and a reasonable turn-around time in obtaining and 
processing the data. In addition, what data do we collect? The amount 
of money a person makes? His position in the social ladder? The type 
of job he holds? His contribution to society? There are so many fac- 
tors that must be considered that even if we had the resources it would 
involve an expenditure of time that is beyond our capability to expend. 

Therefore, what we offer, in this working paper, is an intermedi 
ate step in evaluating the quality of your teacher preparation programs 
The model proposed here is not perfect and must be considered in the 
light in which it is presented — a model that can be used by your insti- 
tution as a guide in establishing your own individualized programs of 
evaluation. In most cases the model presented here will have to be 
modified by your institution to fit your specific needs. What is 
presented here is a model to guide you in setting up a more complete 
model for your specific goals. 

We recommend that each institution set up what might be called 
a Teacher Preparation Assessment Group (TPAG) . This group would be 



responsible for the preparation and implementation of the assessment 
instruments; the analysis and interpretation of the data; and the 
constant upgrading of the instruments » procedures and analysis. It 
is further recommended that the TPAG be made a permanent part of the 
institutional structure, ii is only in this type of structure that 
the group can be effective in accomplishing the goal of the assessment 
— to continually provide information to both the public and the insti- 
tution about the quality of its teacher preparation program. An Insti- 
tution armed with this process of dynamic evaluation procedure can only 
enhance its position in terms of the quality of its program and, hence, 
its credibility. 

Since your program is constantly undergoing an evaluation pro- 
cess you willy in effect, be taking steps to become accountable for 
your program. We believe this to be important because it exemplifies 
a leadership function that is all too rare in our current teacher pre- 
paration programs. This leadership goes far beyond reacting to the 
pressures of the times — it is the process of creating new structures/ 
procedures to cope with the changing demands of a rapidly expanding 
technol og i ca 1 soc i ety . 

Assessment Procedures 

Among many alternative procedures for evaluating the quality of 
your graduates, the two methods that seem to be mentioned most often 
in the literature are interaction analysis and survey analysts. Although 
other procedures are available such as case studies and interview analy- 
sis, these procedures are much too expensive to conduct and maintain. 



Therefore, we will address ourselves to these two most common proce* 
dures.. 

Interaction Analysis 

Interaction analysis is a technique to establish the degree of 
a teacher's control of the student's freedom of action. The teacher's 
actions are classified into two categories: those actions that inhibit 
the learner's freedom of action and those actions that increase the 
learner's freedom of action. But» interaction analysis has severe 
limitations in its implementation and usefulness as an etri-^ctive tool 
in assessing teacher preparation programs. 

In terms of implementation it is a system that requires an 
observation in the classroom of the individual teachers. This in 
itself makes it economically impossible if you are interested in 
assessing the effectiveness of a teacher preparation program over a 
long period of time. Although implementing It for a one-shot evalu- 
ation of a sma!1 sample of teachers should not be beyond the resources 
of the average college of education, it is economically Impossible to 
use it for any large scale evaluation or one that requires a dynamic 
component. 

In terms of its usefulness current methods of interaction analy- 
sis deal only with verbal behavior or the lack of verbal behavior in 
the classroom. This preoccupation with verbal behavior severely limits 
interaction analysis as an indicator of the effectiveness of the 
instructional program, the teaching, and, consequently, the learning 
that is supposedly taking place in the classroom. 
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The Flanders' System of Interaction Analysis^ a relatively 
simple system to operate, is the most popular. A great deal of work 
has been done with Flanders' System and it has been shown to be both 
valid and reliable. The Flanders' System has only ten categories: 
two for learner talk , seven for teacher talk , and one for silence or 
confusion (Simon, 1967). 

Other systems such as the Verbal Interaction Category System 
(Vies) by Edmund Amidon and Elizabeth Hunter (1966) and the Hough 
System by John B. Hough (1965) are both extensions of the Flanders' 
System. Amidon and Hunter have expanded Flanders' System to include 
five categories for analyzing classroom verbal behavior: teacher- 
initiated talk, pupil-initiated talk, teacher response, pupil response, 
and other which includes silence and confusion. Hough has expanded 
Flanders' System to 16 categories and includes some non-verbal behav- 
iors as relevant activities. 

As was mentioned before, all of these systems require direct 
classroom observation and are highly dependent upon the use of verbal 
behavior as an indicator of learning. In many cases, though, verbal 
behavior cannot and should not be used as an indicator of student 
learning. One example should suffice: the typical science laboratory 
class, in this type of instruction setting, there may be silence and 
observational confusion which would be judged in a negative manner. 
The resulting conclusion would be that learning was not taking place 
when, in fact, a great deal of learning was occurring. Other instances 
would be open classrooms and self-paced, self instructional packages. 
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Interaction analysis cannot be used in these situations. Although we 
recognize the fact that learning takes place through verbal interaction^ 
we must also recognize the fact that learning can and does take place 
in the absence of verbal interaction. Therefore, for these reasons 
plus cost and logistical considerations, we do not feel that inter- 
action analysis is the answer to the dynamic evaluation process of 
teacher preparation programs. 

V/e would like to emphasize that we are not precluding the use 
of interaction analysis as a tool of evaluating teacher preparation 
programs. It is extremely useful in limited situations and can be 
used as an adjunct to other procedures. For those who are interested 
in using interaction analysis as a procedure, we would refer the reader 
to J. T. Sandefur's An illustrated Mode? for the Evaluation of Teacher 
Education Graduates published by the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education (see Reference Section: Sandefur, 1970). 

Survey Analysis 

This procedure appears to offer the most for the money. Survey 
analysis can provide large amounts of data at a relatively small cost. 
It can also be used to query a larger sample than would otherwise be 
feasible. It also is a procedure that lends itself to modification and 
can be used as a dynamic evaluation procedure. That is, a systematized 
procedure can be initiated to provide your institution with a continuous 
method of evaluating your graduates and, consequently, your program 
through a continuous feedback loop. It is estimated that at the end of 
a three year period an institution would be able to effectively determine 
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whether its teacher preparation program was meeting the needs of the 
learners or not and to build into Its program a constant updating of 
its methods of teacher preparation based upon a continuous cycle of 
feedback from its graduates. 

Although survey analysis is not the perfect method nor the final 
answer in evaluating teacher preparation programs » it does offer at the 
present time the most cost-effective method of obtaining data. There- 
fore» our model is based on the use of survey analysis as the primary 
means of assessing the worth of any particular teacher preparation pro- 
gram. As stated before, there are other procedures that can be used in 
addition to survey analysis and they should be used if it is feasible. 

In the generation of the model we have assumed the Ideal situation 
which is one of unlimited resources. We recognize this is not the case 
In the real world and compromises must be made. Therefore, the model 
presented here is one of generality and Is presented to serve as a 
guide. It is anticipated that your Institution will develop Its own 
modification of the model and, hopefully, improve on Its usefulness 
and effectiveness. "It Is a bad plan that admits to no modification'* 
(Publilus Syrus, 100 B.C., Maxim 469). 

The purpose of conducting a survey analysis Is to answer certain 
questions that will allow you to make decisions about the quality of 
your teacher preparation program. It is the determination of these 
questions and, consequently, the specification of the objectives of 
the study that is an extremely Important activity. The successful 
completion of this activity depends, to a great extent, on the 
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understanding of the general functions of survey analysis. Therefore, 
before describing the specific activities of the model it will be 
useful to examine certain general aspects of survey analysis. 

Functions of a survey . Surveys serve two general functions: 
(1) to collect data for the purpose of making statements about certain 
attributes or traits of the population of graduates, based solely on 
descriptive types of data; and (2) explaining why these certain attri- 
butes or traits occur. 

The first function is limited to the collection of data for the 
purpose of making descriptive statements about the sample of graduates. 
You, the researcher, are concerned only with describing certain traits 
or attributes of the sample. You are not concerned with the reasons 
as to why these traits or attributes occur, but only in describing 
their distribution. If the sample of graduates is carefully selected 
(this will be discussed in the activity entitled "Selection of 
Sample*Ot the descriptions of this sample can lead one to safely 
infer the characteristics of the population. 

In addition to describing the total sample, it is also possible 
to make descriptive statements about certain subsamples that may exist 
within the total sample. For example, if your total sample represents 
all types of teacher graduates an appropriate subsample would be those 
teachers trained to be elementary school teachers, it would then be 
possible to make descriptive statements about this specific subsample. 
This would be helpful if you want to assess the programs of the separ- 
ate departments of your school. 



The second function is to provide an explanation of why the 
observed distribution of traits and attributes occurs. This, in most 
cases, involves the use of fairly sophisticated statistical procedures* 
In this case we are Interested in (discovering relationships between 
two or more variables and inferring why the distribution exists, in 
addition to describing the nature of the distribution* 

It should be noted that a wise TPAG either includes a statisti- 
cian or consults one at this point to assess the proper statistical 
procedures that will be necessary to answer the objectives/questions 
of the survey* Many studies fall apart at the end because of inade- 
quate statistical preparation at the beginning of the study* 

Uni t-of-analysis . One last general aspect of survey analysis 
should be touched upon before proceeding to the descriptions of the 
activities listed in the model* This is the concept of the unit-of- 
analysis. In your particular case of teacher preparation programs 
the typical uni t-of-analysis is a person, or more specifically the 
individual graduate of a program. 

However, there is no reason why this must be the case. One 
might consider department or teaching field to be the unit-of-analysis 
and, in many cases, this is all that is necessary* But if department 
IS chosen as the unit-of-analysis there will be no way to *'go back" 
and look at individual graduates after you have collected the data 
concerning departments* Therefore, it is wise to choose the smallest 
unit-of-analysis if practical (and it Is In our case) because the use 
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of person/graduate as the unit-of-ana lysis does not preclude the use 
of larger units such as departments later on In the study. What is 
important is deciding in advance the proper unit-of->ana1ys1s for your 
study. If this is not done, the sample design and data collection 
may not al'iow for an appropriate analysis. 

Major Activity Sequence 

The following presents a Major Activity Sequence of the activi- 
ties to be completed in your survey analysis assessment of teacher 
preparation programs. The Major Activity Sequence Chart is presented 
on page 57* A description of each activity Is provided in the remainder 
of Section IV. Since some of the activities of the survey analysis pro- 
cedure occur concurrently with other activities, it is not possible to 
present a description of the activities in a chronological fashion. 
Therefore, each activity is described in a separate portion of the text 
with the activity number listed in the upper right hand corner of the 
beginning page of that activity. 

It: Is not necessary to read the activities in the order presented. 
If you want information regarding the selection of the proper sample 
size, then you only need to refer to the portion of the text labelled 
ACTIVITY 9-12: DETERMINING SAMPLE SIZE. The activities are listed 
for your convenience on the following page with their page numbers. 
However, you should consult the Major Activity Sequence Chart to deter- 
mine the proper sequence of the activities and their relationship to 
the other activities. 
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ACTIVITY 1-2 

FORMULATION OF PROJECT AND OBJECTIVES 



Is there a need for assessing the program of the college? In 
most cases the answer will be a resounding "YES" and the evaluation 
procedures win continue. If, however, after due deliberation you are 
satisfied with your present teacher preparation program and are confi- 
dent that you are producing the best teacher possible, then you obviously 
do not have a need to continue in this endeavor and should terminate all 
related activities. If this be the case, then please write to us and 
tell us how you produce the perfect teacher « All the world awaits. 

Since we are confident that few people w!M be writing to us, we 
will proceed with the immediate activity at hand-*-wh!ch is to define 
the objectives of the study. This is certainly one of the most diffi- 
cult tasks of the entire procedure. However, it cannot be overempha- 
sized that the determination of the objectives is of extreme importance 
because every activity and. In fact, the results of the study depend on 
the precise definition of the assessment objectives. It cannot be left 
to chance. 

You are interested in both the immediate effects of your training 
program and the changes that take place over time to the sample. Can 
you deduce these changes as a result of your training program or are 
they due to external influences? In either case you want to explain 
why and what factors could be causing the changes. This emphasizes 
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the need for a type of dynamic evaluation procedure. That is, you must 
at regular periods assess your graduates in terms of their traVning and 
Job performance and to use these results to upgrade your progra^i^. For- 
mulating the goals and objectives of the study must take this process 
into account. 

Although we cannot define the objective of your particular 
survey analysis, it is possible to list several options open to you 
in determining Just what should be done. 

(1) You can assess only the program of the College as a whole. 

(2) Assess only the individual programs of the departments or 
organizational units within the College. 

(3) Assess selected departments. For example, you might be 
interested, at this point in time, in the performance of 
your Secondary Education effort since this department is 
responsible for the largest number of graduates and will 
have the greatest impact on the outside community. 

W Assess one of your smaller departments and use this depart- 
ment as a pilot project for refining your evaluation methods* 
This will provide a great deal of information for later use 
in the assessment of your total program and other depart- 
mental programs. Although you might expect to save money 
by taking this route, the savings may be illusionary since 
one must expect certain minimum costs regardless of the 
number of departments or graduates involved. However, if 
the final result of your assessment Is concerned with a 
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large number of graduates, then a pilot run at this stage 
might be advisable. 
(5) Assess both the College as a whole and the individual 
departments. In this case many activities will be con- 
current and in many cases be duplications. There are 
many advantages to this route such as avoiding the cost 
of duplication of tasks plus having central control 
over the overall activities. It is for this reason that 
we have recommended the establishment of the TPAG. All 
activities can be coordinated through this group and will 
subsequently be cheaper than if each department were to 
conduct its own assessment. 

A study conducted ot Central Michigan University used survey 
analysis to evaluate their teacher preparation program in terms of 
specified objectives (Wotring, 1972). Examination of the objectives 
and partsal results of this study may help you in formulating your own. 

Briefly, the purpose of this study was to ask principals who had 
Centra] Michigan University graduates on their staff to evaluate the 
teachers in terms of eleven criteria. The same teachers were also asked 
how they felt about their preparation. The instrument provided for 
evaluation based on the following criteria: (1) Planning and Organiza- 
tion, (2) Methods and Materials, (3) Motivation, {k) Evaluation, 
(5) Management, (6) Overall Classroom Effectiveness, (7) Professional- 
ism, (8) Community Skills, (9) Academic Preparation, (10) Personal 
Qualities, and (11) Human Relations* 
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The study answered eight quest ions p four of which were: 

(1) How did the teachers vfew their preparation? 

(2) Would teachers and principals agree on their evaluations? 

(3) Could important factors of teacher evaluations be identi- 
fied? 

(4) Would grade point averages and American College Test scores 
predict success in teaching? 

The results were (I) the teachers had a positive view of their 
preparation and the way the teachers felt toward their Instructors 
affected their satisfaction with their education; (2) the teachers 
and principals did agree on their evaluations; (3) three factors — 
(a) skill factors 9 (b) human factors ^ and (c) academic factors — should 
be included in the evaluation of a teacher's performance; and (4) grade 
point averages (GPA) and American College Test (ACT) scores did not 
predict success in teaching. 

This study was conducted with definite goals and objectives in 
mind with the survey analysis instrument designed to ask questions 
related to these objectives. Subsequent data reduction techniques 
were then employed (factor analysis was used to identify the relevant 
skill areas) to answer the specific questions derived from the objec- 
tives. 

The objectives you eventually define for your assessment will 
be based on many factors unique to your particular situation, such as: 
Do your graduates primarily teach In an urban setting? If they do, 
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then your objectives would be addressed to assessing your program in 
terms of their performance in urban schools. Of course* if you do not 
know the particular environmental settings where your graduates teach » 
then one of your objectives would be to determine the environmental 
setting. 

There are no hard, fast guidelines to follow In deriving your 
objectives. They ultimately depend upon the goals of your study, the 
questions you want answered, and the amount of money you have avail- 
able. Although we stated in the introduction to this section that we 
would assume the ideal situation which means unlimited resources, this 
is not the case. Compromises must be made and the compromises must be 
based upon your unique situation. 
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ACTIVITY 1-15 
DOCUMENTATION 



This activity occurs concurrently with every other activity in 
the model. The TPAG should document each procedure and process as it 
occurs. Starting with a statement of the problem every phase should 
be written down. Mistakes as well as hits should be recorded. Impro- 
per procedures should be noted and logistical problems , processes and 
procedures should be well documented. The reason for all this documen- 
tation is twofold. The first is that when it ccmes time to prepare the 
final report the task is considerably reduced if activity notes are 
maintained throughout the course of the project. Secondly, the docu- 
mentation allows the TPAG to correct deficiencies in procedures so that 
the next survey analysis can be more efficient. 

The documentation will reveal overlapping of responsibilities 
and procedures by individuals in the projects. It will also reveal 
activities that were poorly conducted or totally neglected. 

Although it may seen mundane for us to remind you of the neces- 
sity for documenting each of your activities in as much detail as pos- 
sible, very few researchers who conduct survey analysis document their 
procedures. This leads to duplication of mistakes the next time the 
research is undertaken. This lack of attention to documentation leads 
not only to wastes in terms of expended man-hours, but it is economi- 
cally a poor decision. Any leader that does not require his ^'troops** 



to document their activities is negligent in his duties and should be 
requested to pay for any similar mistakes committed by the following 
group. If the documentation is taken seriously and maintained over a 
period of years, we believe it is self-evident that an extremely effi- 
cient TPAG could be maintained by the college at a reasonable expense. 
Since it is the primary responsibility of this research to evaluate 
the worth of your teacher preparation programs, an efficient procedure 
for conducting this evaluation on a regular basis is essential if your 
program is to cope with the every changing demands placed on it. 
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ACTIVITY 2'k 
SELECTiON OF SURVEY DESIGN 



There are two major types of survey designs to consider: 
(1) cross- sectional survey, and (2) longitudinal survey. In the 
cross-sectional type of survey you are interested in collecting data 
from a sample of a specific population at one point in time. For 
example, if you were interested in establishing teacher attitudes 
toward a proposed legislative act regarding the itistitution of added 
requirements for a teaching credential, you would use the cross- 
sectional type of survey design because you are only interested in 
collecting information regarding this issue at the point in time 
when the legislative act is proposed. 

In the longitudinal type of survey you are interested in collect- 
ing data from different samples of people from the same population over 
different periods of time. If the above proposed legislation has been 
enacted into law, you then might be interested in establishing teacher 
attitudes toward the law over a period of time to discover if a change 
of attitudes had or was taking place. In this case your population 
would be the same--teachers who were affected by the legislation—but 
your samples would vary from year to year due to the change-over of 
teacher personnel. Using this design allows you to compare teacher 
attitudes over a period of time. 



There are several different types of longitudinal designs that 
should be considered. These are: (1) trend studies, (2) panel studies 
and (3) cohort studies. 

Trend studies are somewhat self-explanatory. They allow one to 
examine a specific population at different points in time through the 
use of different samples selected from the specific population. In 
the case of the proposed legislative act, you might be interested in 
determining if a change of attitude was occurring in the teacher popu- 
lation through the course of the discussions about the proposed legis- 
lation. You would then sample the population of teachers at selected 
time periods throughout the course of the discussion. These time 
periods could be preselected or you could conduct an investigation at 
key points in the discussion when major news might be generated by the 
discussions. In most cases, trend studies are conducted over long 
periods of time. Therefore, your institution must be committed to 
the evaluation of its teachers over a relatively long period of time 
if It is to detect any significant changes. This involves not only 
a commitment of time, but an adequate allocation of resources to the 
TPAG to conduct an appropriate study. 

A panel study differs from other types of longitudinal studies 
in that data is collected from the same sample over a period of time. 
It Is obvious that this type of survey design is not appropriate for 
establishing data about the quality of your teacher preparation pro- 
gram as a result of changes in your program. 
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If you were to sample 1973 graduates and ask them questions 
about their Job satisfaction and then to sample them a year later 
asking the same questions^ you could compare their ]ob satisfaction 
from one year to the next. But this would not help in establishing 
the effectiveness of your training program for the general population 
of teachers that have since graduated from your institution. 

Although the panel study is the most sophisticated of the longi- 
tudinal type of studies, it will have a tendency to become unmanageable 
after a period of time. Panel studies are expensive, time consuming, 
and suffer from a malady called panel attrition. Members of the sample 
move, die, change positions, and over time tend to disappear, or rather, 
to become ;:navai lable. It is doubtful whether many institutions would 
be willing to commit the resources to conduct this type of study. 

The cohort study is concerned with establishing characteristics 
about a specific population over time. To conduct a cohort type of 
study you would select a sample of the 1973 graduates and examine their 
attitudes toward the enacted legislation. Next year you would again 
sample the 1973 graduates and compare their current responses to their 
previous responses. You could then measure a change of their attitudes 
over time. This is similar to a trend study except that you are using 
different samples from the same population--in this case the class of 
1973. A trend study would compare the responses of a sample of 1973 
graduates to a sample of 197^ graduates. In the cohort study you 
would always be describing the class of 1973, whereas in the trend study 
you would be describing the population of all classes of graduates. 
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Each of these types of designs offer the researcher a unique 
set of data with which to work. Which design you use, again, depemds 
upon your unique set of objectives. If you are interested in assess- 
ing your program in terms of graduates within a specific year without 
making comparisons between years, then the cross-sectional design is 
an appropriate and economical design. 

However, we feel that if it is the desire of an institution to 
evaluate its program in terms of its graduates, it should be interested 
in improving its program over time. To accomplish this task, data must 
be collected at periodic intervals to assess the overall worth of the 
program. This data should be in a form that is ge>nera1 izable to the 
entire population of graduates. Different samples over time can then 
be contrasted to determine if programmatic changes have had any sig- 
nificant effect on the performance of your graduates. 

In addition, you need feedback from your graduates to inform 
you of any needed changes over time. To accomplish this a dynamic 
evaluation procedure must be initiated and implemented over a rela- 
tively long period of time. Therefore, some form of a longitudinal 
study must be set up. It isn't necessary to stick to one particular 
design; combinations and variations of the basic design can be used 
to fit your circumstances. 

A variation that seems to us most appropriate is the use of 
dua! samples. In this case you are interested in comparing the 
responses of one or more samples from one or more populations. We 
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recommend to the reader that your survey design be set up to accommo- 
date both graduates and their ImmedTilite supervisors. If you query 
both samples, you can then compare their responses to see if there is 
agreement or disagreement. For example, you might ask your graduates 
to rate their performance as teachers using some sort of rating scale 
(see Activity A-6). At the same time you ask their immediate super- 
visors to rate the teacher's performance according to the same scale 
and then compare their responses. Here you are comparing two samples 
from two different populations. More appropriately, you might ask the 
graduates to evaluate their training program in terms of their present 
teaching performance and ask the supervisor to evaluate the teacher's 
performance in terms of the teacher^s training. Again you can compare 
their responses for agreement or disagreement. In this particular 
case of dual sampling we are really using the sample from one 
population to generate the sample from another population. This is 
perfectly acceptable and in this case necessary if you are to match 
the responses of the graduates to the responses of their immediate 
siipervisors. 

In summary then, each survey design is used to collect data 
from a specific sample of a given population in order to provide 
information to describe and expiain specified characteristics of the 
given population which they represent. You then can compare samples 
within a general population, samples from different populations or 
samples within a specific population. In all cases you can describe 
changes that may occur over time or as a result of different training 
procedures. 
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This description of Activity 2-^1 is certainly not exhaustive in 
its content regarding the different types of designs available. No 
one way is correct and we must again dodge giving an absolute answer by 
referring the TPAG to their stated objectives as guidance in choosing 
an appropriate design. There are many fine books available on the 
subject and the TPAG should investigate thoroughly the many different 
ways to set up their survey design before proceeding to the next 
activity. 
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ACTIVITY k'6 
ITEM CONSTRUCTION 



The purpose of this activity is the development of an item set 
for the prespecified objectives of this study. We will provide some 
basic guidelines for both essay and forced response items. The essay 
type item simply requires the graduate to construct his response. The 
forced response mode provides a set of responses from which the gradu- 
ate selects one or more. Following !s a section which deals with the 
development and comparative advantages of the two approaches. 

Forced vs. Essay Response Mode 

Selection cf an appropriate response mode is crucial to the 
resolution of the hypotheses (i.e., objectives) of the study. Also, 
this activity dictates procedures for the subsequent processing of the 
data. 

The use of the essay response mode (free response) allows for 
a great deal of latitude in the interpretation of items by the gradu- 
ate. This is both an advantage and a disadvantage. It is advantageous 
because the instrument is very sensitive to the individual feelings of 
the graduates. It also allows the graduate to provide information which 
Is not directly requested. For example, a question may deal generally 
with the adequacy of a course In a particular skill area. Essay format- 
ing many times will elicit not only evaluation of the skill area, but 
also reference to units of instruction, other courses, faculty behavior, 
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etc. This information may be helpful for recommendations and altera- 
tions of curriculum. 



A rigorous analysis of items paired to objectives must be com- 
pleted and the questions should be written to direct the graduate to 
respond to the specific area requested. These steps may seem somewhat 
tedious but are necessary to the success of the study. When this pro- 
cedure for developing an essay type format is followed, a viable instru- 
ment will result. 

Global responses such as those elicited In essay mode questions 
do have negative aspects. The primary problern involves quantifying such 
responses when they are so divergent in nature. Many times when global 
responses are requested, the students' attitudes are hidden in a maze of 
superficial comments or, !n many cases, the issue presented by the ques- 
tion is not even answered. 

The essay response mode has many drawbacks in terms of efficiency, 
interpretation, and analysis. The term efficiency in this context refers 
to both the behavioral and cost outcomes when this type of instrument is 
implemented. Because of the magnitude of the work involved in filling 
out essay questionnaires, the return rate will usually be relatively low. 
This dictates that additional instruments must be prepared for subsequent 

The interpretation of thfe responses on. essay questionnaires may 
cause a bias in the data, in other words, the essay responses must be 
interpreted and quantified by your TPAG. This may become costly in 

V / 
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terms of the man hours and in terms of the accuracy of the Interpreta- 
tions. Effective analysis requires that a classification of responses 
be developed for each one of the items in the questionnaire. This 
quantification Is complicated by ambiguous responses and inconsistencies 
between raters (i.e., interrater reliability). 

Analysis of essay items is a twofold problem. First, the quali- 
tative responses must be reviewed and interpreted into a quantitative 
format. Secondly, the interpreted data must then be analyzed with con- 
sideration to the specified objectives. Although the essay format is 
advantageous because it provides additional information by allowing 
graduates to freely comment on areas of Interest, the shortcomings In 
terms of interpretation, quantification and costs are of such a magni- 
tude that we do not recommend essay items except for very small studies 
and/or fact-finding missions. 

The forced response or multiple selection approach has four main 
advantages: 

1. It allows the use of specific closed-end questions. This 
provides a means of matching the objectives to sets of 
concise questions. 

2. It requires less effort on the part of the graduates. 

3. The necessity of interpretation of responses can be elimi- 
nated prior to analysis since the responses are closed-end. 
The encoding of information Into a computer compatible 
format Is relatively simple. 
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The disadvantages of the forced response method are primarily in 
the area of the derivation of the item set. Since the questions elicit 
a quantitative response from the user, care must be taken to develop 
items which cannot be misinterpreted. Since all aspects of prespecified 
objectives must be included in the item sets, the graduate cannot freely 
comment. Another disadvantage occurs when objectives do not lend them- 
selves to c1osed*end questions. Even though various aspects of an 
objective are tested through an item set, the concept of the objective 
may not be amenable to this format. 

The issue of response mode involves the review of the objectives 
of the study and the evaluation of the resources available. The process 
of the derivation of item sets for the objectives of the study is some* 
what the same regardless of response mode. The primary purpose is to 
provide a set of items which adequately cover the objectives. Con>current 
with this purpose is the development of items which are unbiased in their 
questioning of the graduates. For example, questions stated in either a 
positive or negative manner may lead to a response which would not be 
elicited if the question were posed objectively. A secondary purpose Is 
to provide a set of items which maintain a thread of consistency through- 
out the questionnaire. A conglomeration of items which do not follow a 
consistent format requires additional instructions to the graduate and 
may lead to confusion and frustration on his or her part. 
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Attitude Scales 

There are three types of attitude scales in common usage today. 
They are: (a) summated rating scale, (b) interval scales, and (c) cumu- 
lative scales. 

Summated rating scale . The most common type of summated rating 
scale is called the Likert-type scale. The Likert-^type scale requires 
the graduate to choose one of three or usually five categories which 
Indicate his attitude toward the presented statement. The response 
categories are ordinal in nature. The most common set of response 
categories are: 

Strongly agree 
Agree 
Undecided 
Disagree 

Strongly disagree 

The Likert scale can be used in many different types of situations. 
The response categories do not have to be the ones listed above, but can 
be any set that represents ordinal ity. The Likert scale is very popular 
because it is easy to construct, simple to score, and replaces complexity 
of interpretation with simplicity. This type of scale is called a sum- 
mated rating scale because the response to each item can be given numeri- 
cal values 1 - 5 and summed across all items. 

Equal interval scales . Equal interval scales require the assign- 
ment of values to the specified responses regarding a certain variable. 
This assignment of values is accomplished by having a group of ''experts" 
assign values, say from 1 to 10, to the responses in terms of how 
intense the statement relates to the vari<^ble. If the variable to be 
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considered is 'The excellency of teaching/* the experts would be asked 
to assign the highest value to the statements which were a strong indi*- 
cation of excel lency-of-teaching and the lowest value to the statements 
which were weak indications of excel lency-of-teachlng. After the experts 
had completed their tasks » you would then select those statements which 
produced the greatest agreement between the "experts." The statements 
vould then be ordered from 1 to 10. The statements that did not produce 
agreement between the experts would be discarded. You would then have 
a set of statements relating to a particular variable with an equal 
interval between them. Although the concept of having a set of state- 
ments with equal intervals is highly desirable, the task of generating 
the statements is very complex. 

The time and money involved in generating the item is» in many 
cases, prohibitive. Sn addition, the values assigned to a variable may 
change over time which would require a constant updating of the state- 
ments 3nd their valuation by the experts. We do not recommend this type 
of scale unless your resources (time, money, and personnel) are adequate. 

Cumulative scales . The cumulative type of scale is frequently 
called the Guttman scale. It is a scale that is unidimensional in nature. 
That is, if a graduate responds to a statement that is designed to indi- 
cate a strong intensity toward a variable, he is assumed to agree with 
those statements that indicate a lesser degree of intensity toward the 
same variable. 

The process of generating a Guttman-type scale, like the interval 
scale, is a rather lengthy process of determining the attitude variable. 
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generating a set of descriptive statements that represent qualities of 
the variable, determining the degree of homogeneity of the statements, 
and rank ordering the statements* 

Complete descriptions of the method can be found in many psycho* 
metric texts and related articles. Among these are Guttman (1944) and 
Guilford (1954, 1965). 

Item construction is a complex task that requires time, knowledge 
and manpower. We again stress the importance of relating your items to 
your objectives. If this is done, then the choice of what type of item 
to use is relatively easy. If your objectives are '^fuzzy," then item 
construction becomes a real headache which can fast turn into a night* 
mare. The feedback loop between item and objectives is essential if 
your instrument is going to do the job you want. 
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ACTIVITY 6-7 
INSTRUMENT FORMAT AND CODING 



Format and coding of your instrument Is an activity that Is just 
as important as the derivation of the item set. Your response rate can 
be affected by the ease and understandibi lity of your Instrument. If 
your statements and questions are not arranged properly, the graduates 
may miss items and they may misinterpret your Items leading to incor- 
rect types of responses. If your items and instructions are not 
arranged in a mean-lngful manner » the graduates will become confused 
and provide you with a useless data set. Your error in disregarding 
the importance of formatting and coding will, in the end, not only 
result in a faulty data set but also may result in the disposal of 
the survey instrument by the graduate. 

Formatting 

Each section of your survey instrument should contain sufficient 
ques to the graduate to enable him or her to understand and successfully 
complete the Instrument. The statements should be clear and concise. 
It is good practice to provide an example if the procedure is somewhat 
complicated or is unique in its process. If your survey instrument is 
arranged into subsections each subsection should contain Its own specific 
set of Instructions. You should tell the graduate the objective of the 
section. If the graduate encounters difficulty, he or she, in knowing 
the objective, may be able to solve the discrepancy. 
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Although stressed in another activity^ we feel it sufficiently 
important to stress the point of spreading out your items. Do not 
crowd them together — give plenty of room for responses. Also make 
sure the graduate knows where to place the appropriate response. 

Avoid lengthy items. If your items are long-winded they are 
likely to lead to confusion and misinterpretation. Many times this 
problem can be cured by evaluating your items In terms of the following 
two points: (1) Js the Item stated in a clear and concise manner? and 
(2) Is a second item buried within the original item? When this situ- 
ation is encountered it is relatively simple to either disregard the 
buried item or treat it as a separate item. 

Although most of your questions will be straightforward you should 
be aware of items that apply only to a certain subsample of your sample. 
For example, you might have a question that requests the graduate to 
indicate his or her specific academic area of teaching competence. If 
you want to further investigate his or her particular area of teaching 
competency through the use of additional Items, then subsequent responses 
will be contingent upon the response to the first Item. As you might 
suspect these types of questions are called ''contingency Items*^ and they 
can be very useful in facilitating the graduate's responses to your sur- 
vey instrument. The formatting of these items requires creativity and 
imagination on your part. You must format the Items so they do not mis- 
lead the graduate while at the same time providing you with an efficient 
means of coding the responses. The liberal use of arrows and boxes will 
aid in getting accurate responses. 
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There are different formats available for allowing the graduates 
to record their answers on your Instrument. You may use brackets, paren- 
theseSy boxes, slashes, underlining, and circles. Any of the above 
methods will get the job do;ie. But one format not to employ is the use 
of open blanks. You will encounter checks and marks all over the response 
sheet. This virtually makes it Impossible to code the responses. 

The ordering of questions Is another Important consideration In 
the formatting and coding of your survey instrument. Several rules are 
in order. Place the ''easy'' items (demographic data) items at the end 
of the survey instrument. The more interesting Items should be reserved 
for the beginning. Your Intention, as was the spider to the fly. Is to 
entice the graduate to begin responding to the Items after a glance at 
the first few items. He or she should want to complete the instrument. 

Although cnany researchers recommend randomizing the order of ques- 
tions, we have found It better to order the questions according to some 
logical scheme. Questions of the same type should be grouped together . 
One does not think in a chaotic pattern and there is no reason to believe 
that arranging your items in a chaotic (random) pattern will result in a 
different response set than if the Items were arranged in a logical 
grouping. 

Coding 

The proper design of the response format will reduce the probabil- 
ity of transcription or coding errors. Coding is relatively simple for 
forced responses but difficult or rather cumbersome for open-ended items. 
The type of coding you use depends on your particular objectives and the 
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type of processing you are able to do. However, since most schools have 
a computer or access to a computer, the suggestions are made for the 
purpose of making your interface with the computer a happy experience. 
Following is an unrandomized list of suggestions for the coding of your 
instrument: 

1. All of your data items must be compatible with the computer 
programs and the computer equipment available to you. Before 
you begin coding, please check with your computer center — 
they can be of significant help. 

2. Record all responses for each graduate on one card. If this 
is not possible and you require two or more cards per gradu- 
ate, you must include the Identification Number and card 
sequence on each card. This is to prevent a disaster when 
your deck-of-cards is dropped. 

3. Use numbers for codes tl-9)* Zero should be reserved for an 
indicator of "no response. Do not use alphabetic characters . 

k. If you are not using mark-sense sheets, you should indicate 
on the answer forms the card columns containing the variable. 
If you r*ave an item that requires a yes or no response, then 
indicate on your survey instrument the value of that variable 
(1 = yes; 2 - no) and the column where it should be punched. 

5* Multiple choice questions with a single response should be 
arranged for a maximum of nine choices. The 'Choices should 
be coded 1 through 9 with a 0 indicating no response. For 
example: 
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Item 32: 

How many hours of education courses do you have? (Col. 41) 



] 0-10 6 51-60 

2 1 1 -20 7 61 -70 

3 21-30 8 71-80 

k 3}-kO 3 Over 81 

5 41-50 



A one (1) would be punched for the 1-10 response; a two (2) 
for the 11-20 response » etc. 
6. Another type of multiple choice item is as follows: 



Item 37: 

Choose three of the following subject areas as the most 
important to your job? (Col . 42-44) 



1 Teaching methods 

2 Educational philosophy 

3 History 

4 Ressarch methods 

5 L<sarning theory 

6 Audio-visual method 



Item 37 would be represented by three numbers punched in 
columns 42 » 43, and 44. 
7. Rank order questions will require one column for each ftem 
if you limit your ranks to 9. If you wish more than 9 ranks, 
then you will have to double the number of needed columns. 
However, we do not recommend more than 9 ranks. In fact, 
most ranking questions will have 5 possible choices: such 
that 1 would represent "the most important" and 5 would 
represent "the least important J' 



ERIC 
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Item 38: 

When choosing an elective course rank the following items 
in the order of their importance to you when making the 
decision, (t « most important; 5 least important) 



Professor (column 45) 

Content of course (column 46) 

Textbook (column 47) 

Relation to your major (column 48) 

Time schedule (column 49) 



8. Questions requiring sorting or grouping for the purposes of 
data processing should use the digits I-9. All computer 
programs cannot sort on the specified variables and the sort- 
ing may have to be done by a mechanical card sorter. Each 
column you want to sort on requires one additional pass 
through the sorter. 

Item 56: 

What is your sex? (Col. 60) 

1 Male 

2 Female 

9. The size of a particular response is limited by most computer 
programs. The responses of items that require more than a 
few columns can frequently be transformed into a single num- 
ber. For example: 

Item 58; 

What year did you receive your B.A. degree? 



If the entire number were used, four numbers and consequently 
four columns would be required. To reduce the year to one 
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number: remove the first two digits (the century prefix); 
from the remaining two digits subtract the last two digits 
of the year the degree was first awarded by the institution 
and then add 1 to the result, such that the lowest response 
is one (1). The response to this question may now be used 
in a frequency distribution. 

Items requiring a free-response will require a coded li^t 
from which you must assign a number. 

Item 59: 

What is the name of your home state? (Col. 65-66) 



There is one possible resF>onse. However » it may be any of 
the 50 states. You must assign d number to each state and 
request that the graduate enter that number on his answer 
sheet or have the graduate write the state on the answer 
sheet and have your TPAG transform his answer to the proper 
code. All the codes must be two digits and will require two 
columns. For example: 

STATE CODES 

01*— Alabama 

02— Alasica 

03 — Arizona 
etc. 

One last reminder. Avoid using matrix-type items. When the 
graduate is required to specify numerous conditions as in a 
matrix-type question, it is often confusing to the graduate 
and almost impossible to code and sijbsequently process. 
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ACTIVITY 2-3 
SELECTION OF SAMPLE 



The intention of selecting a sample is to find a group of people 
who are representative of the populatidn which you wish to describe. 
In your case the population is the graduates of your institution. When 
you conduct your survey analysis you do not want to query the entire 
population because, in many cases, there is a lack of time and the cost 
would be prohibitive* 

Although time and cost are compelling reasons for not using the 
entire population and given that we are unable to collect population 
data as meticulously as sample data, it turns out that in many cases 
the results from the sample are more accurate than the results from 
the total population. The reasons for this are several fn number. 
First, to conduct a survey analysis of the entire population requires 
an unusually large staff. Maintaining this large staff is expensive 
not only in terms of cost but also in terms of accuracy. Processing 
a large number of returns most likely will result in errors that 
could possibly bias your results. Secondly, since such a large number 
of responses would be required to conduct a survey analysis of the 
entire population, the factor of time would become a variable that 
might bias the results. Not eveF^yone in the survey would answer at 
the same tlxne and if the survey took place over a long period of time, 
this time factor would become critical. Thirdly, the follow-up proce- 
dures are more complex. This compl exi ty ^could result In processing 
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errors that might bias the returns. It should be noted, as a case In 
point, that the United States Census Bureau evaluates the accuracy and 
qual tty of Its population data by conducting a sample survey after the 
census is completed. 

Before we look at different types of sampling designs in this 
activity, it is important at this point to define a few terms. The 
reader should be reminded that this is not a definitive discussion of 
sampling techniques and the ideas presented here are to be used as 
reminders* For a more theoretical approach and a more accurate approach, 
one should consult one of the many fine texts available that will guide 
the reader down the correct path of sampling and selection procedures. 
Again, we reiterate the point stressed in the introduction—the TPAG 
should have a statistician on its staff or have one close at hand. 

Now^ let's look at some terms: 

Element : The unit-of-analysis; the basic unit of the survey 
analysis. The basic unit-of-analysis this survey analy- 
sis is the graduate of your teacher preparation program. 

Survey population : The group of elements from which the sample 
Is actually selected. The group of people that we want to 
describe in terms of their traits and attributes. 

Sample unit : The set of elements that are representative of 
the survey population. 

Sampl ing frame ; Tht actual names of the people from the popu* 
la t ion from which the sample will be selected. An example 
would be the list of students registered in the teacher 
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training program. If you were only interested in describ- 
ing the population of women students, the sampling frame 
would be the list of women students enrolled in the 
teacher preparation program. 
Variable ; A specific characteristic about the unit-of-ana lysis 
that can take on different values or rather has variation. 
For example y if your population consisted of all the gradu- 
ates, male and female, that completed your teacher prepara- 
tion program, then a variable would be sex. However, if 
your sampling frame was the list of women graduates then 
sex would net be a variable since all the subjects would 
be female. 

In summary then, you want to derive a sample of elements from a sampling 
frame that will allow you to describe certain variables of the sample 
that you can attribute to the survey population. 

Types of Sampling Design 

There are many different types of sampling designs^ For the 
purpose of deriving an acceptable sample, there are three types of 
sampling procedures that will serve. The first is called simple random 
sampling, the seconc* is called systematic random sampling, and the 
third is stratified random sampling. Notice that each has the word 
random in it. What do we mean when we say we have a random sample? 
This means that we have a sample that is representative of the survey 
population which we want to describe. For a sample to be truly repre- 
, sentative, every element of that population must have an equal chance 



of being placed Into the sample. By stipulating this rather strict 
rule upon yourselves, you can be assured that your sample is truly 
representative of the survey population and, furthermore, it allows 
you to apply some statistical procedures to your data that you would 
not otherwise be able to. 
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ACTIVITY 3-5 
SELECTION OF SAMPLING FRAME 



The un i t-of-ana lysis in our evaluation procedure will, in most 
cases, be those persons graduating from our teacher preparation pro- 
gram. The major problem at this point is to determine the proper 
sampling frame from which we will draw our sample. Conceptually, this 
is an easy task. However, in terms of practicality It can be the down- 
fall of the study. This is because accurate lists of graduates are 
sometimes hard to come by. if your college is maintaining an updated 
list of graduates and their places of employment, then the task can 
be accomplished with little difficulty. But if your situation is like 
most colleges, then iQcatiP:^^ proper sampling frame will be a cumber- 
some activity. If^ most caS(?d it will be necessary to generate your 
own s?iiifP'>V«rig frame. We have found, through experience, that various 
sampling frames available to the college such as registrar's lists, 
class lists, and alumni lists are too inaccurate for purposes of con- 
ducting an effective survey analysis in terms of teacher preparation 
programs. 

One method which has been employed by the University of Arizona 
appears to have promise in updating and keeping an accurate list of 
names of education graduates. They have a postcard that is mailed 
periodically to cill graduates listed in their sampling frame. This 
postcard asks for information such as current addresses and changes 
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of add : "^s and position. In <^ddition^ they are able to ask a few 
questions concerning the graduate's Job and his satisfaction with the 
job as a preliminary step to completing the final survey Instrument. 
This use of the postcard has several advantages: (1) it enables you 
to keep a fairly accurate list of addresses of your graduates ; (2) you 
are able to identify those who have changed positions; (3) you are able 
to get a general feeling for the graduates' attitude's toward their 
positions; (A) you are able to tabulate any changes in the employment, 
status of the graduate with regard to staying in education or leaving 
education; and, finally, (5) it is a relatively inexpensive procedure 
for maintenance of a proper sampling frame. We highly recommend this 
procedure. 

If the evaluation procedure is to be an on-going procedure which 
this model assumes, then thp^ TPAG should set up a permanent procedure 
for generating an in-house list of graduates. This might '^^e done as 
part of the formal check-out procedures required at some colleges. If 
your college does not have a formal check-out procedure, you might 
institute one for the purposes of generating an accurate list. If an 
in-house procedure is set up, then the maintenance of a comprehensive 
list of graduates and, consequently, a proper sampling frame is rela- 
tively easy and inexpensive. 

ik 

The maintenance of your sampling frame should be kept on computer 
tapes, punched chards, or other automated devices. Using the computer 
allows you to update your list at will and maintain an accurate listing 
of graduates. It also provides a convenient, accurate method of selecting 
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your sample. If your sampling frame is maintained on computer tape or 
other appropriate source, the printing of labels can be accomplished 
with ease on the computer. For example, if you intend to send out the 
initial questionnaire, a reminder letter, and two follow-up question- 
naires, then you can have the computer print four sets of labels for 
each person selected to be in the sample. If you do not have anyone 
in your TPAG who is familiar with computer activities, we suggest that 
you include one or, like the statistician, have one close at hand. 

In summary, then, we recommend the following: 

1. Set up an in-house procedure for compiling an accurate list 
of graduates. The list of graduates must be compiled at 
the point of graduation and subsequently updated at each 
graduation point. 

2. The list must be periodically updated. The use of a simple 
follow-up postcard system is recommended. 

3. Maintain your sampling frame on the computer (if possible). 
k. Maintain a close contact with your computer center personnel. 
5* Have computer programs written to update your sampling frame 

and to execute the printing of a prespecified number of 
labels. 



ACTIVITY 5-9 
DESIGN OF SAMPLING PROCEDURES 



This activity is concerned with the choice of a proper sampling 
procedure to insure that a representative sample is chosen for the 
survey analysis. Three methods will be discussed: (1) simple random 
sampling, (2) systematic sampling, and (3) stratified sampling. 

Simple Random Sampling 

Simple random sampling, as the name implies, is the simplest 
method of selectiitg a sample from your sampling frame. The general 
rule to keep in mind about random sampling procedures is that every 
individual of the population has an equal chance of being selected as 
part of the sample. Also the selection of any one individual of the 
population must in no way relate to the selection of another. Random 
sampling is necessary to assure a representative sample of the popula- 
tion. Also, the use cf sampling statistics such as standard error, etc. 
depends upon the assumption that sampling has been a random procedure. 

To select a sample using a simple random sampling, it is only 
necessary to assign consecutive numbers to each member of your sampling 
frame and then, through the use of a random number table, select the 
sample. If your sampling frame is in the computer or In computer read- 
able form, then the computer can be programmed to not only number the 
members of the sampling frame but to select them in a random fashion. 
This is a relatively easy task for the computer. 
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Systematic Random Sampling 

Systematic random sampling is a method that is used more fre- 
quently than simple random sampling because, if done by hand, simple 
random sampling is an ardous task. In addition, every member of the 
sampling frame must be available for selection. Systematic random 
sampling involves the selection of every nth element in che sampling 
frame for inclusion in the sample. It Is possible to start with the 
first element and then choose every nth element until the sampling 
frame has been exhausted. However, this introduces human bias into 
the procedure and could destroy the representativeness of your sample. 
The proper procedure is to choose the first element at random and then 
select every jvth element thereafter. This is called systematic random 
sampling with a random start.. 

If your sampling frame consisted of 1000 names and you wanted a 
sample of 100 subject!^, you would choose the first number from between 
1 and 10 at random and then select every 10th (nth) element for inclu- 
sion in the sample. Systematic random sampling is simple and easy to 
do. All you have to do is to select the sampling interval (in the 
above example this is 10) and the sampling ratio which Is the ratio 
of total elements in the sampling frame to the number selected for 
the sample. The sampling ratio in the example is 10:1. 

Stratified Random Sampling 

Stratified random sampling is a modification of simple random- 
sampling and systematic random sampling procedures. To obtain a stra- 
tified sample from your sampling frame, you must first organize your 
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elements into groups having the same characteristics, traits or attri*- 
butes that are homogeneous in nature such as academic disciplines, 
departments, classes, sex or any other homogeneous grouping that has 
meaning for your particular survey analysis. The procedures for select-* 
ing a sample from each of these subgroups is the same as simple random 
sampling or systematic random sampling. The important thing to remember 
is that the subgroups are homogeneous within themselves, but heterogen*- 
eous between the subgroups. Stratified random sampling is a desirable 
method because it is amenable to computer processing and has the added 
advantage of producing a smaller sampling error than the 'other methods 
when the stratification procedure is used on all relevant independent 
variables. 
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ACTIVITY 9-12 



DETERMINING SAMPLE SIZE 



Many people at this point ask the question, **How large should 
my sample size be?" The answer to this question is easy — Make it as 
large as possible. 

As a general rule one can expect more precision in estimating 
the population parameters when a larger sample is used. The diagram 
in Figure 2 gives a general idea: 



As the sample size increases, the error decreases and, therefore, 
the precision in estimation increases. One must be cautioned not to 
carry this to the extreme of including the entire population in the 
sample for if this were to happen there would be no need to sample and, 
hence, no reason for the use of sample statistics. It can be shown that 
after a certain sample size is reached, a large increase in that sample 
size does not result in a compensating decrease In error. From a prac- 
tical standpoint (cost), the use of extremely large samples will not 
offer the promise of more accurate results. 




Sample Size 



Figure 2. — Relationship of Sample Size to Error. 
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Nevertheless, under certain conditions, large samples are neces* 
sary. These conditions exist when (Isaac & Michael, 1970: 

1. there is a possibility of a large number of uncontrolled 
variables interacting in an unpredictable manner; 

2. subgroups are the units-of*-comparison and the total sample 
must be divided into these subgroups; 

3- the population is comprised of a wide range of characterise 

tics and variables; and 
4. differences in the results are expected to be small. 

The real question to be answered is not how large a sample to 
choose, but how smal 1 should the sample be to insure adequate represent 
tat ion of the population? 

The answer is again easy—one. Only one member of the population 
is needed to describe the entire population. You may scoff at a sample 
size of one, but consider how many pieces of lead you would need to 
describe the properties of lead. You would most certainly not require 
all the lead in the universe to give an adequate description of its 
attributes-^^-just one small piece. Maybe only one molecule. The problem 
that faces us in educational research is that, unlike lead, each person 
is different and the examining of just one graduate would bias our con- 
clusions if that one graduate was not truly representative of our survey 
population of graduates. In educational research we are concerned with 
the differences or variations in our graduates. We should not try, as 
IS frequently the case, to decrease this variation, but to design a 
teacher preparation program to take advantage of these variations. 
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For, as William Cowper (1731-1800) said, **Var*ety's the very spice of 
life." Our education system should not try to deny this. 

Since the choice of just one person will obviously not allow us 
to adequately describe our survey population, we must choose a sample 
of an appropriate size from our population. We will not delve into the 
technical and theoretical constraints involved in choosing an appropriate 
sample, but we will offer some guidelines and present an equation that 
might be useful to you in determining the proper sample size for your 
particular situation. 

Confidenc€t Intervals and Levels of Confidence 

As we have said before, the immediate issue is to choose a sample 
size that insures an adequate representation of the population. Although 
it Is never possible to be completely sure of the adequacy of your sample, 
you can be sure within certain confidence intervals. 

The point in specifying a confidence interval is to remember that 
as the confidence interval increases, the larger sample size you will 
need to assure representativeness. Levels of confidence are usually 
set at the 95 percent level which means that if you select 100 samples 
from your sampling frame, the characteristics of 95 of the samples will 
be distributed as your population characteristics. Put another way, 
five of your samples will not be truly representative of your popula- 
tion. Other levels may be specified such as the 99 percent level, the 
90 percent level, or any level of confidence you are willing to accept. 
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SampI ing Error 

Another consideration is sampling error. Sampling error refers 
to the degree of error that exists between your sample and the population 
characteristics. If the population-mean of a certain trait is equal to 
u. and the sample-mean of that trait is X-, then the sampling error is 
the difference between the population-mean and the sample-mean: such 
that e. B u. - X. where e. is the sampling error for a particular trait. 
In determining sample size then, we are interested in keeping the samp- 
ling error as low as possible. 

An equation for determining how small a sample should be is given 
in a i960 National Education Association Research Bulletin (NEA Research 
Bulletin, I960). It is as follows: 

n = [x^N7r(l-Tr)]/[d2(N-l) + x^Tr(l-Tr)] Ed. 1 

where n = the required sample size 

= the table value of chi -square for one degree of 
freedom and desired confidence level, (For 35% 
confidence level x^ = 3.841) 

N = the population size 

IT = the population proportion which it is desired 
to estimate 

d = the degree of accuracy expressed as a proportion 

Example ; Consider the following: Your secondary education 
graduates accounted for 50 percent of all your graduates. How many 
secondary education graduates would you sample if you were willing to 
accept a confidence level of 95 percent and a sampling error of .03 
for your population of 500 graduates? 
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Equation 1 becomes: 

n = [3.8/tl • 500 • (.5)(l-.5)]/[(.03)M500-l) + 3.8«H ( .5) (1-.5)1 

where = 3*Sk\ 

N » 500 

TT = .5 

d « .03 

then n = A80.13 

.H491 + .9603 

= ABO. 13 
1.109'» 

« 3^0 

Other formulas are given in many texts for estimating the proper 
sample size (Guilford, 1965; Tuckman, 1972). For those who do not want 
to use the equation, tables are available. A table of sample sizes 
required for finite populations is given in Tables for Statisticians 
(Arkin e Colton, 1963). Another set of tables Is available from the 
National Education Association Research Division (National Education 
Association, 1965)* These and other available sources will help you 
in estimating the proper sample size for your particular situation. 
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ACT5VITY 7-10 
DEVELOP PROTOtYPE INSTRUMENT 



When the prototype instrument is developed you must be concerned 
with the instrument in terms of internal consistency, the cosmetics of 
the instrument, and the logistics of administering It. 

Internal consistency refers to the logical agreement between 
instructions, instrument format, response modes and relation of items 
to objectives. You should work through the instrument as though you 
were the graduate. You can be sure that if you encounter problems In 
completing the questionnaire, then the graduates will. This check of 
internal consistency goes far beyond a mere visual inspection of items. 
You must insure that the items are related to the objectives, remove 
those items that are not, and add items that are necessary. Caution 
must be exercised when any of the itejns are changed to insure that in 
the process of changing and reform* ting, needed information is not 
deleted. 

Cosmetics refers to the general appearance of the questionnaire. 
Wide margins and liberal spacing between items should be used throughout. 
If items are packed together you increase the probability of confusion. 
This is critical not only for closed items but also for open-ended items. 
When an open-ended item is presented with a lack of space to answer, you 
can expect incomplete responses, illegible responses, or responses that 
are continued to other parts of the instrument. Certainly any of these 
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occurrences will reduce the accuracy of your responses and, consequently, 
your overall data base. 

A fin«i1 point relates to the professional appearance of your 
Instrument. Do not sacrifice quality for the savings of a few dollars. 
We have seen many survey Instruments that are respectable In all matters 
except for the general appearance. Questions are squeezed together, the 
type is too small and, in many cases, difficult to read. This variable 
in itself plays an important part in the number of returns and the 
quality of the responses. 

Reproducing the prototype Instrument on ditto or mimeograph Is 
acceptable for the initial tryout procedures, but we do not recommend 
these types of reproductions for the final instrument. Although they 
are cheap and readily available, they do not provide a quality product 
with a professional appearance. The use of offset lithography proce- 
dures Is recommended for the final product. It Is not only professional 
looking, but also it can even be cheaper if you have a large sample size. 

There is one other device that we have found to be invaluable in 
producing our survey instruments. This device Is the IBM Magnetic Card 
(Mag-'card) typewriter or similar device. These machines record your 
typing on magnetic cards or magnetic tape. This allows for easy edit- 
ing and reformatting since you can delete or insert characters, words, 
sentences^ or larger portions with ease. The machines will then play 
back (type) at high speeds mistake-free finished copy. These machines 
are well worth the investment. 
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In a prior activity the use of a common denominator for grouping 
was discussed. You should review your prototype instrument to insure a 
logical grouping of items. Do the instructions match the appropriate 
groupings and are they clear? Try your prototype on a few people. Can 
they successfully complete it without your help? Where do they need 
help? What are the problems in administering the instrument? Now Is 
the chance to answer and correct these problems. Do not wai^ until 
the instrument has been returned from the printer in its final format. 
Do it now! 

In summary — REVISE AND REFORMAT, REVISE AND REFORMAT, REVISE 
AND REFORMAT. When you have revised and reformatted your instrument 
to correct all the observed problems, REVISE AND REFORMAT again. 
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ACTIVITY 10-n 
PILOT TEST AND REVISION 



Pilot testing is a means to "debug'' your survey analysis instru- 
ment. Pilot tests are usually run on a small sample of graduates 
selected from your sampling frame but who will not be used in the 
final sample. Although it is nice to have a ''representative sample," 
sophisticated sampling techniques are not necessary. You are not 
interested in obtaining "statistically significant" results, but in 
obtaining information relating to the validity of your instrument in 
terms of your objectives. In other words, do the items measure what 
you want them to measure? 

The responses your pilot group give can be extremely useful in 
determining deficiencies tn your instrument. You should examine the 
results of your pilot run with an eye toward looking for items that 
have the same responses from all or most all of your pilot sample. 
When you discover these type of items, you should either discard them 
or reword them because they do not discriminate. It is useless to 
have an item that everyone will give the same response to (this does 
not include items that request biographical or demographical informa- 
tion). If you have items that elicit inappropriate responses, examine 
the items for poorly worded or ambiguous questions or statements. 

Some questions may elicit no responses. These items should be 
examined to determine if they are dealing with sensitive social. 
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political, or personal behaviors. If they are important to your study, 
you may be able to reword them so that they will not be offensive to 
members of your siample* 

Statistical techniques can be used to. determine if your items 
are really measuring what you intend to measure. If you have a series 
of items that are intended to assess the same variable, it is possible 
to correlate the responses to these items with the mean score across 
all similar items. The greater the correlation between the item 
response and the total response, the greater the relationship between 
what the item is measuring and what the total list of items are measur- 
ing. Those items that have a high correlation would be retained and 
those that have a low correlation would be discarded. You would then 
have a set of items that you could be assured were measuring the same 
attribute. 

This tryout and revision phase should be conducted until you are 
satisfied with the results. Are the instructions clear? Poor instruc- 
tions will become apparent and should be appropriately changed. Are 
the items unambiguous and, most important, do the items elicit responses 
that are relevant to your objectives? 
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ACTIVITY 11-12 
DEVELOPMENT OF FINAL INSTRUMENT 



You are now ready for the preparation and reproduction of the 
final instrument. This includes development and specifications of the 
survey analysis instrument, envelopes, cover letters, answer sheets, 
and all accompanying material. 

The first area of concern is the survey instrument. In Activity 
7"10 we discussed the davantages of an instrument which has a profes- 
sional appearance. Although cost considerations will vary from insti- 
tution to institution, we cannot overemphasize the fact that initial 
instrument impact is a variable which does have an influence on return 
rate. You should not allow cost to dictate the production of a shoddy 
instrument. Saving a few dollars here may Jeopardize your entire 
effort- 

If you are dependent upon the action of outside agencses, i.e. 
printing companies, you must allow sufficient slack time in your activity 
sequence to compensate for possible delays attributable to these agencies. 
On the other hand, you should be aware of the possibility of internal 
delays within ycur own group. Either of these sources of delay have 
the potential for halting your project. 
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In contracting with an outside printing agency, you should 
request a pre-copy run of your instrument. Once .thts copy has been 
reviewed by your group, a completion committment should be obtained 
from the outside agency. Depending on the project deadline, a job 
initiation date may also be requested from the outside agency. 

The request for a project initiation date and a completion date 
IS essentia] if the TPAG is operating under a tight deadline for Initial 
mailout. First, your TPAG can contact the outside agencies on those 
prespecified dates to confirm the initiation of the job. This is a 
hedge to reveal problem areas before completion dates have passed. 
Also if time is of the essence, a partial shipment may be obtained to 
enable TPAG personnel to initiate assembly of survey packages. This 
again may prevent a bottleneck. 

A concuirent activity is the preparation of the outgoing and 
return envelopes. This activity is composed of three phases. The 
first phase involves a dry run using materials which have the essential 
characteristics of the actual materials. For example, a sample survey 
package should be assembled. This reveals the compatibility of mater* 
ials to envelopes, etc. It also provides an Indicator of the amount 
of time which will be required to assemble the materials. The second 
phase Is the preparation of envelopes. Tlhls involves the printing of 
postpaid return envelopes and outgoing envelopes. Prior to the delivery 
of prototype envelopes, the post office should be consulted^ This Is 
necessary due to very specific requirements of postpatd mailings. Once 
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the envelopes have been checked and found acceptable, the sample pack-* 
age and cost estimates can be determined. The final phase is the 
delivery of the sample envelopes to the printer. It is recommended 
that a sample set be obtained from the printer and again submitted to 
the post office for inspection. After they have approved it, the 
printing of the envelopes should be initiated. Again, a commitment 
for completion and project initiation date should be obtained from 
the outside agency. 

Before all materials have been put into final form, it is advis- 
able to determine and try out the procedure for physically getting 
everything together. It can be very embarrassing after everything has 
been put in final form and produced in quantity to discover that the 
envelopes are too small or that a cover letter is missing. Your group 
should go through the actual procedure of collecting and collating 
all the materials; and^, then, act as the graduates by opening the 
package, actually completing the instrument, and returning it accord- 
ing to instructions. Although this task may b::!^em trivial, it is 
extremely important. Many researchers, to their regret, assume that 
everything will automatically go together. Don't count on it — Plan 
for it! 
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ACTIVITY 4-8 

SELECTING STATISTICAL ANALYSIS AND PROCESSING OF DATA 



Needless to say, the processing of the data, the analyzing of 
the results, and the interpretation of these results is of utmost 
importance to the completion of your survey analysis. There are so 
many statistical procedures available for the processing of your data 
that it is beyond the scope of this discussion to provide a detailed 
analysis of the various procedures. 

Your analysis procedures can conceptually be broken down Into 
two phases: the descriptive phase and the inferential phase. 

Descriptfve Phase 

The descriptive phase is concerned with a presentation of the 
data without any reference as to why the results were obtained. The 
purpose of the descrlptWe phase is to summarize and condense the data 
into a more manageable form. You want to describe your data in terms 
that will allow a presentation of it in an understandable fashion. 

Some of the descriptive statistical methods are: 
A. Calculation of measures of central tendency 

1 • Mean 

2. Median 

3. Mode 

Each of these measures has its advantages and disadvantages but all 
will provide an accurate measure of the ^'average'* in the appropriate 
situation. 
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8. Calculation of measures of variability 

1, Average deviation 

2, Absolute deviation 

3, Standard deviation 
Variance 

5. Range- 

These measures give some indication of the ''spread*' or variation of 
the responses to the items. The most common measure of "spread" is 
the standard deviation. The purpose of measures of variability is to 
give the researcher some idea of the "spread" of his scores about some 
central point. To specify just the mean or "average" score has little 
meaning unless you combine it with a description of the variation of 
the scores about that "average." Therefore, you should always report 
your average with a description of the variability of the scores about 
that average. 

The primary function of the descriptive phase analysis is to 
present your data in a meaningful manner, if you were to report the 
responses of each graduate on each item of your survey instrument, the 
presentation of the data would be unmanageable. Subsequent interpre- 
tation would be almost impossible. The use of descriptive statistics 
provides an efficient facility for reducing large amounts of data to 
meaningful summaries. You may summarize your data In terms of percen- 
tages, frequency distributions, or logical groupings of your data into 
some meaningful manner with the subsequent use of the previously dis- 
cussed measures of central tendency and variabfllty. The key point to 
remember in using descriptive techniques Is that you have a trade-off 
point in the summarization process. Although we advocate as much sum- 
marization as possible^ we do not recommend summarizing your data to 

ERLC 

\ 
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the point where the real meaning of the data is lost. Your goal in 
the descriptive phase is efficiency In terms of maintaining the maxi- 
mum amount of information with the minimum number of data points. 

inferential Phase 

The Inferential phase is concerned with inferring traits and 
attributes about your survey population from the measured traits and 
attributes of your survey sample. In the descriptive phase you were 
Interested in defining whether a relationship existed between two or 
more variables. In the inferential phase you are interested in describ- 
ing why the relationship or non-relationship exists. 

There are many statistical procedures for you to use in making 
inferential statements about your particular population. Some of these 
are: Chi-Square Analysis, t-Test, Analysis of Variance, Analysis of 
Covariance, Multiple Regression Analysis, and Factor Analysis. All of 
these procedures have been used quite extensively in educational research 
and there are many references to the use of these procedures. 

One statistical analysis procedure that has not &een much use 
In educational research, up to this point, but is becoming increasingly 
more popular as time goes on is the use of Bayesian Statistical Proce- 
dures. If you are one of those researchers that likes to try new methods, 
then you might be interested In investigating the applicabtlity of using 
Bayesian Statistics to analyze your data. An excellent reference is 
Statistical Methods for Educational and Psychological Research (Novick S 
Jackson, 197^). Novick and Jackson furnish other references that will 
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provide additional information regarding the use of Bayeslan Statisti- 
cal procedures. 

Getting a Feeling for Your Data 

Although we have emphasized the use of standard statistical pro- 
cedures ^ there is one other procedure that is not written about in the 
textbooks. This procedure is what we call "sleeping with your data.'* 
The general idea, as you might guess, is to gain an intimate knowledge 
of your data. Having an intimate relationship with your data cat) pro- 
vide you with 3 v^ealth of Information that is otherwise unavailable 
through the use of standard statistical procedures. Although you cannot 
stipulate that the relationship between variable X and variable Y is 
statistically significant at the .05 level of confidence, you can say 
there may be a relationship between the variables and fiirther investi- 
gation should be conducted. This getting-to-know-your-data procedure 
can provide insights into possible problems and solutions that would 
never become apparent through the use of standard statistical analysis. 
We are not saying do not use the standard statistical procedures, but 
don^t rely on them entirely. Have an affair with your datal 

Computer Processing 

You will no doubt use the computer for the initial processing 
of your data and subsequent analysis. Before you say '*the computer 
will do it" make sure your computer has the capability to perform the 
functions you want* You should evaluate the available resources and 
make arrangement with your computer center ahead of time to process 
your data. 
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There are many commercially prepared programs available to pro* 
cess your data, but you must determine in advance if your computer 
center has them available. One computer package that is extremely 
useful is called the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS) 
(Hull, 1970). The proper use of the SPSS computer package can save you 
countless hours of work. If it is available — use it. Another package 
is called the Biomedical Computer Programs (BHD) (Dixon, 1971). The 
BHD package is not as versatile as the SPSS package, but it is eai;y to 
use and can be very useful. Both of these packages are listed In the 
-eference section. 

If these packages are not available to you or you are inclined 
to write your own programs, you might want to consult Fortran Program^ 
ming for the Behavioral Sciences (Veldman, 1967). This book includes 
an introduction to the computer language FORTRAN with many statistical 
routines. It is an excellent source on programming statistical routines 
In FORTRAN. 

Although computers are necessary to process your data and the 
computer programs that are available to you will. In most cases, give 
you more information than you will need, you should not blindly accept 
the results handed to you by the computer. Always spot check your 
results by hand. We have found too riany computer programs to be in 
error and have seen too many researchers or so-called researchers 
accept the results on a computer printout as If It vere a message from 
God. A st£^tement that is hangfi/ng In our office Is a reminder of the 
monumental problems that an incorrectly programmed computer can cause. 
It Is: 
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'Mt would take 100 clerks working 100 years 
to make a mistake as monumental as a computer 
can make in lOOth of a second''' 

The computer is a wonderful machine, but it is only as good as 
the people who program it and use it intelligently. 



Author unknown 
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ACTIVITY 8-12 
PROCEDURES FOR PROCESSING RETURNS 



The purpose of this activity is to set up procedures to handle 
the survey instruments as they are returned. Two objectives should be 
kept in mind for the successful completion of this activity: {]) You 
want to eliminate those graduates from the survey sample who have com- 
pleted the instrument so they do not receive fol low-up mailings; and 
(2) The returned instruments should be sorted Into logical groupings 
for efficient data processing. 

Check-off Procedures 

This section deals with the materials and procedures for keeping 
track of who responded. The check-off procedure has two prerequisites: 
a master list of the graduates who were included In the mailing and a 
means of identifying the graduates who have returned the questionnaire. 
Typical 1y» the desired number of respondents is not achieved within one 
mailing. Consequently* follow-up mailings are necessary to the non- 
respondents. The master mailing list must contain the name and address 
of all the sample graduates. In addition* there must be an Identifica- 
tion section to match returned questionnaires to graduates on the 
mai 1 ing 1 ist. 

There are two approaches for Implementing an Identification sec- 
tion: (1) use available or existing coding systems and/or (2) deriving 
a code specifically for the project. There are a number of codes which 
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already exist for identfifying individual graduates. The most obvious 
IS the graduate's name, but ft should be noted there are a number of 
serious disadvantages to this approach. Most important, the success 
of the system depends entirely on the graduate including his name on 
the returned questionnaire. In other words, if the graduate omits this 
information, it is impossible to determine who responded. The use of 
an alphabetic code also presents problems in the areas of transcription 
and analysis. Generally, alphabetic information is either impossible 
or difficult to process when the computer is used to recode the infor- 
mation. In addition, statistical packages generally are not designed 
to manipulate alphabetic information. Consequently, the use of the 
graduate's name ic not an efficient method for identification. 

There are also a number of existing numeric codes which are 
unique for each student (i.e., social security number, matriculation 
number, etc.). The procedure involves coding each questionnaire with 
the appropriate social security number and then when the questionnaires 
are returned matching the social security number with the corresponding 
one on the master sheet. This is very cumbersome and, because the code 
was developed for another purpose, it is very costly for the benefit 
received. In other words, the social security number only identifies 
a unique individual and requires most of the work of a code contrived 
specifically for the project without the additional information provided 
by a contrived code. 

A contrived code is a means of identifying and classifying indi- 
viduals into meaningful categories. This code may be as simple as a 
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serial number with a prefix for department membership (or other classi- 
fication variable). Its advantages lie in the efficiency of the check- 
off procedures. There is no reliance on the graduate to Input the 
information and the code can provide more than the identification of 
the graduate. 

The check-off procedure involves identifying the graduates who 
completed the questionnaire and those who could not be reached (assum- 
ing the instruments were mailed with first class postage). In other 
words, when eliminating names from the follow-up list, two codes are 
necessary: one for those completed by the graduates and one for those 
returned by the post office du^ to an inaccurate address. 

Once the questionnaires have been logged Into the master list, 
the next step is to sort them into categories which will facilitate 
punching or coding. For example, portions of the identification sec- 
tion will remain constant for a given department and by sorting them 
on this variable the encoding is streamlined. 
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ACTIVITY 12-13 
INITIAL MAILING 



The distribution of materials is contingent on the completion 
of three tasks which have been occurring simultaneously: (1) the 
return procedures (Activity 8-12) which specifies tasks required for 
sorting and cross out procedures; (2) production of final instrument 
(Activity 11-12) which includes assemblage of survey packages; and, 
final ly, (3) the determination of graduates and sample size (Activity 
9-12). 

Generally, this is a straightforward procedure; however, the 
post office may require certain packing techniques. If a postage 
meter is not available you might consider obtaining one. Each type of 
package must be weighed to insure proper postage. Don't allow your 
survey analysis to fail because of improper postage. 

First class mailing is recommended for outgoing instruments for 
three reasons. First, this insures that if an individual moves the 
instrument will be forwarded. This \{> especially important since many 
of the graduates of teacher education programs are young and mobile. 
Secondly^ when an addressee cannot be located the instrument is returned 
to the sender. This is important for determining response rate. Also, 
it provides a feedback loop so that follow-up mailings are not sent to 
unattainable individuals. Finally, it provides a list of individuals 
who are not part of the current survey population. These names should 
be eliminated from the sampling frame. 
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ACTIVITY 13-1^ 

KEEPING TRACK OF RETURNS— CHARTING AND FOLLOW-UP 



The questionnaires have been mailed and there is nothing to do 
until all the questionnaires have been returned. Right? Wrong! The 
TPAG should undertake the procedures listed in Activity 8-12 regarding 
the set up procedures for handling the returns. If Activity 8-12 is 
successfully implemented, then the charting procedures outlined here 
are relatively eaby. 

If one is to meet with success in terms of getting the most out 
of the questionnaires,, keeping track of the returns is extremely impor- 
tant for making decisions regarding when to mail the second follow-up 
and when to cut off acceptance of returns. Knowing when to mail follow- 
ups and knowing when to terminate acceptance of returns can be extremely 
worthwhile in terms of man-hours and, eventually, cost. It is expensive 
to keep a crew on board waiting for returns th^c will never come. 

Although we do not have a magic formula for determining when to 
follow-up and when to cut-off, there are some procedures and general 
guidelines that will assist you in making the proper decisions. A tool 
that is a mu5t is frequently referred to as a return-rate-graph. As 
the name implies, this type of graph keeps track of the rate of returns. 
Two types of graphs should be prepared: (l) a graph to indicate the 
number of daily returns, and (2) a graph to indicate the percentage of 
returns. Examination of these two graphs will provide the TPAG with 
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information as to when to inetiate a follow-up mailing and when to cut 
off acceptance of the returns. 

Graph No. 1, showing the number of daily returns, includes the 
days labelled along the X-axis and the number of returns labelled along 
the Y-axis. Day No. 1 is the day the questionnaires were mailed. Then, 
on every subsequent day the number of returns is recorded on the graph. 

Graph No. 2, showing the percentage of daily returns, provides a 
cumulative record of the number of returns. Again, the days are labelled 
along the X-axis but the percentage of returns is labelled along the 
Y-axis. As the questionnaires are returned, the number of returns In 
relation to the total number mailed or the percentage of returns is 
recorded on the graph for each day. 

By following the ups and downs on the first chart and the rising 
percentages on the second, one is able to determine when the returns 
begin to slacken. If the first chart shows a definite decline in the 
rate of responses and the second chart shows a constant rate of percent- 
age of returns, it is then time to initiate the follow-up and mail 
another questionnaire. Some researchers feel that a follow-up letter 
is sufficient, but we would recommend that another questionnaire be 
mailed. The follow-up letter is useless if the graduate has misplaced 
the original questionnaire and, as you well know, this is extre^nely 
easy to do. In addition, being faced with the questionnaire may just 
spur him to complete it rather than filing the letter and, consequently, 
your questionnaire. As a rule of thumb, the longer a graduate delays 
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in responding, the less the probability is that he will return the 
original questionnaire. 

Although there is no statistical rule to follow in determining 
when to initiate the follow-up mailings^ Babbie (1973) offers some 
good advice:^ 

1. Three mailings (an original and two follow-ups) is most 
efficient. 

2. Within two weeks after the first mailing kO percent of 
the returns should be returned. 

3* Within two weeks after the mailing of the first follow-up, 
an additional 20 percent should be received. 
Within two weeks after the final follow-up mailing, an 
additional 10 percent should be received. 
It should be noted that Babbie (1973) cautions the reader not to assume 
that a similar pattern could be expected in surveys of different popula- 
tions. However, the guidelines do serve to emphasize the value of 
carefully recording the number of daily responses anri the daily response 
rate for each survey. 

Response Rate 

We attempted to determine Just what an acceptable response rate 
is and found as many different answers as people we asked and the pub- 
lications we read. However, there appears to be a consensus of sorts 



'Determined by the Survey Research Office, University of Hawaii, 
from student surveys. 
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and, again. Babble (1973) provides us with a livable guideline. He 
&ays: 

a response rate of at least 50 percent Is adequate 
for analysis and reporting. A response rate of at 
least 60 percent Is good . And a response rate of 
70 percent Is very good . The reader should bear 
in mind, however, that these are only rough guides, 
they have no statistical basis, and a denx>nstrated 
lack of response bias Is far more Important than a 
high response rate. 

formula for Response Rate 

To calcinate response rate the following formula Is given: 

RR » [q/(N-U)] X 100 EQ. 2 

V/here: RR « Response rate 

q B Number of returned questionnaires 

N » Number of Initial questionnaires mailed 

U «s Number of undel iverable questionnaires 

If we had an Initial sample size of 200 with 30 of these returned 
as undel iverable and 120 completed questionnaires returned, we would 
have a response rate of 70.59 percent. 

With: N « 200 

U B 30 
q « 120 

Then? RR « [120/(200-30)1 x 100 

« [120/170] X 100 
B .7059 X 100 
- 70.59% 



This formula is based on the assumption that the questionnaires that were 
undelivered were a random sample of the set of Initial questionnaires. 



ACTIVITY \k-\5 
METHODS FOR ANALYZING RETURNS 



This activity Is concerned with the methodology used !n the sum- 
marization and anal yzat Ion of the responses. There are three approaches 
to achieving this goal; manual, manual ^automa ted, automated. The 
decision of how to accomplish this Is based on sample size, type of 
analysts to be performed, and available resources. 

The manual approach fs feasible only if the sample size Is small 
and the analyses are relatively simple. This approach requires constant 
human Intervention and manipulation of the data* This has two primary 
disadvantages: first, the dedication of personnel to the tedious task 
of number crunching; second, the inaccuracies of data manipulation due 
to the constant human intervention* Consequently, you should evaluate 
the costs encountered by this approach both In terms of expend^ man-- 
hours and accuracy. 

The manual -automated approach involves the integratlen of manual 
operations and computer operations. Typically this involves the recod- 
ing of the source document into a computer compatible format. This may 
be in the form of keypunching and verifying the d^ta before Input to 
the computer for analysis. This not only increases the accuracy of the 
analysis, but also enables a time reduction in the analysis of the data. 
The principal disadvantages of this approach are costs, the need for 
skilled personnel, and loss of accuracy due to human Intervention. 
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The costs of the use of a computer may not outweigh the advantages of 
speed and increased accuracy when the sample size Is small and the analy 
ses are simple. The requisite of skilled personnel to keypunch, verify, 
and process the data Is also an added cost. The third disadvantage In- 
volves the loss of accuracy via the transcription and punching process. 
Although this approach reduces the amount of human Intervention, the 
problem Is still present but to a lesser degree. 

The fully automated approach typically Involves the use of an 
instrument keyed to a mark-sense answer sheet. This process offers 
the highest degree of accuracy with the lowest error rate. In addition, 
it is the fastest in terms of ttme required for analysis. The disadvan- 
tages are twofold: limitation of question format and costs. The limHa 
tion on question format deais primarily with the fact that all questions 
must be stated in a forced response mode. Secondly, the costs of using 
the mark sense answer sheets involve such things as mailing envelopes 
which prohibit folding of the sheets, printing special sheets if any- 
thing other than a standard format Is used, and the costs Incurred In 
using the reader (mark sense, optical scanner), computer system, and 
skilled personnel to operate them. 

Again, the objectives of your study, the availability of human 
resources, the availability of computer resources, and the amount of 
money you have will determine which procedure or combination of proce- 
dures you will use. The proper mix of manual with automated methodology 
is a function of the available resources, but It should be noted that 
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inaccurate results are a direct function of the magnitude of huinan 
intervention. Due consideration must be given to the cost vs. accuracy 
tradeoff. 



ACTIVITY 15-16 
PREPARATION OF FINAL REPORT 



The title of this activity is self explanatory. The primary pur* 
pose of this report is to provide feedback to the curriculum developers 
In your college regarding the quality and effectiveness of your teacher 
preparation programs. An additional purpose is to provide your Teacher 
Preparation Assessment Group with data that will allow them to improve 
their measuring instruments and assessment techniques. To accomplish 
these tasks the report must be written with regard to the intended audi- 
ence. Data should be summarized and presented in a manner that is at 
the same time both complete and concise. 

In presenting your data you should give enough information so 
the reader can recompute important statistics. It is a good report 
that will provide the reader with enough information to enable him or 
her to replicate the study if he or she so chooses. 

Do not relegate your tables, etc. to an appendix of your report. 
This requires the reader to turn back and forth between the text and 
the appendices trying, in many cases, with much frustration to locate 
the proper table. It may be easier for you and the typist, but placing 
the tables in the appendix Is a roadblock to the redder. The tables ^ 
graphs, or charts should be placed as close to the referent text as 
possible. You should first introduce the table and the purpose for 
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presenting it; insert the table; aind, finally^ provide a concise review 
and interpretation of it. 

Since your study has both a descriptive purpose and an explana*- 
tory purpose, you must provide the reader with enough information to 
allow him a solid basis for detertuilning relationships between the 
variables that are of Interest to him. Of course, you will provide 
explanations of most of the relationships, but the presented data 
should be sufficient for further exploration by the reader if he or she 
so chooses. In addition to presenting descriptive data and explanations 
regarding relationships, you want to provide the reader with information 
that will allow him or her to propose a course of action. Again, your 
final report will provide suggestions and recommendations, but your 
data must be in such a form that the reader can make additional recom- 
mendations after careful consideration of the presented data. 

Key your discussion of the results and conclusions to your origi- 
nally stated objectives. Did your study, in fact, answer the questions 
put forth by your objectives? Do the conclusions support your initial 
hypotheses? in other words, did your study accomplish what It was 
Intended to do? 
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